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Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

In times of public excitement there often appear 
in our midst those strange and badly-informed 
individuals who burn to display their nascience 
in the daily press, and the press must have our 
sympathy. Their theme often is the ignorance of 
the world in general, and that of scientific men in 
particular. 


Let us as scientists admit immediately that on no | 


subject, at a given time, is our knowledge complete. 
We might even say, speaking as a generation, that in 
a sense it never will be complete, since one advance 
in knowledge surely opens ways for others. 

We became acquainted with some of those press 
writers during the recent heavy invasion of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and they told the public that nothing 
was known about the disease. I could almost wish 
this afternoon that what they said was correct, for 
my task would then be a light one. The fact is, 
however, notwithstanding the gaps in our information 
on certain points-—important points, moreover—- 
there is an enormous amount of excellent information 
on foot-and-mouth disease, if only one will take the 
trouble to look for it in the proper places. My task 
will be to lay before you just one or two points of 
importance for your consideration and discussion. 
To give the discussion the widest scope possible, how- 
ever, without prolonging my paper to an impossible 
degree, I have, through your Secretary, circulated 
in advance certain typed memos. which you hold in 
your hands. [I hope nobody here will think that I 
am going to attempt to deal with the whole question 
of foot-and-mouth disease in one address. If I 
were to attempt to do so I am afraid we would be 
here for « number of days, and my fate at your hands 
might be less happy than that of Scheherazade, who so 
tickled her husband's curiosity with her continuous 
tales that he forgot to behead her. 

I suppose I ought to begin in the orthodox way by 
defining foot-and-mouth disease. It is a contagious 
and eruptive fever, due to a filter-passing virus. 
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My excuse for troubling you with any thing so elemen- 
tary as a definition is that it enables me to say a few 
words about filter passing. (Here a slide was pro- 
jected on the screen, showing a bacterial filter, 
fitted up with exhaust pump and pressure gauge. 
The theory of filtration was touched upon, and refer- 
ence was made to the process of absorption by the 
filter, and the effect of a highly albuminous material 
on the passage of microbes. It was also pointed 
out that certain microbes, visible to the microscope, 
might pass through a bacterial filter, and that it 
was not strictly correct to use the terms “ ultra- 
microscopic” and “ filter-passing synonymously.) 

I do not propose to introduce anything so elementary 
as symptoms, but I have some excellent slides which 
illustrate the lesions of foot-and-mouth disease, 
and which I have brought by request. (A series of 
slides illustrating the lesions in cattle, sheep and pigs 
was shown on the screen.) (A slide was also shown 
illustrating the proper dress for those engaged in 
foot-and-mouth duty, and the facility with which a 
Veterinary Inspector so dressed could be thoroughly 
disinfected was explained.) 

I have shown you the picture of a Veterinary 
Inspector m his war paint, because I am sorry to say 
that there have been several cases of members of our 
profession visiting at outbreaks and going their rounds 
in practice without thoroughly disinfecting themselves. 
I wish to express the opinion that unless properly 
dressed it would be very difficult, under the circum- 
stances, for a veterinary practitioner to disinfect 
himself thoroughly, and to raise for your consideration 
what I have raised on other occasions, namely, 
that in times of foot-and-mouth disease we all owe 
it to our profession to arm ourselves with proper 
overalls, etc., which can be donned before entering 
premises where there is the least suspicion that the 
disease may exist. I wish to impress on you that in 


some districts, where people would not listen to the 


authorities, an enormous amount of disease was 
spread mechanically by men. I do not mean that 
veterinary surgeons were the chief offenders. These 
were farmers themselves, and the dealers, but the 
veterinary surgeon’s conduct has been commented 
upon for obvious reasons, 

ANIMALS AFFECTED, 

Cattle, sheep, and pigs are in the first line of 
susceptibility to the disease. Goats are certainly 
susceptible, but the evidence is that they are somewhat 
less so than cattle, sheep and pigs. It may be taken 
that ruminants in general are susceptible, though 
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perhaps in different, if not very material, degrees. 
Comparative susceptibility, however, must be men- 
tioned with a certain amount of reserve, because it is 
a fact that the virus operating in one species, cattle 
for example, may take a little time to spread to sheep, 
even when opportunities for spread occur. But 
once it has spread, it assumes in the sheep the same 
contagious character as it does in cattle. In the pig 
the evidence obtained in practice and from experimen- 
tation is that the species has a tendency to exalt 
the virus, or rather to maintain its activity. There 
is a certain amount of experimental evidence that 
foot-and-mouth disease can be conveyed to the horse. 
In practice, however, horses are not found to contract 
the disease under natural conditions of contagion. 


As regards poultry, the evidence is very much in 
the same position as that relating to the horse, but 
for the moment I do not wish to say too much about 
the susceptibility of poultry, as I am conducting 
an experimental investigation on the susceptibility 
of birds in general. I can say, however, that in my 
long and close experience in connection with foot-and- 
mouth disease, including now thousands of outbreaks 
on farms where poultry were in the closest association 
with affected animals, I have never known the disease 
to be contracted by the former—in a form diagnosable 
at least. Some of my elderly professional friends 
have told me that they have seen the disease in poultry 
in the past, but from all the accounts I must confess 
I have been unable to exclude Epithelioma con- 

iosum, and the happenings were too lo to 


Rodents, such as the guinea pig and the rat, can 
be given the disease in a certain form by inoculating 
very heavily in a certain way with an active virus. 
There is no doubt, however, that rodents are an 
insusceptible class of animal, and so far as our infor- 
mation carries us at present, the evidence is entirely 
against the disease being able to spread from rodent 
to rodent like a plague, or that the disease is kept up 
in a country, once it is infected, by rodents. 


My remarks on the subject of the susceptibility of 
rodents, fowls, etc., are not, however, in any sense 
intended to convey the impression that these animals 
may not act as mechanical carriers of infection. 
Anything, imanimate or animate, may act as a 
mechanical carrier, provided it is contaminated, 
and moves, or is carried, so as to come in contact 
with susceptible animals. It will be obvious, however, 
that the importance of such factors in spreading the 
disease must depend on their opportunities of being 
contaminated, and those which are given them of 
coming in contact with susceptible animals. 


There is circumstantial evidence from the field of 
the disease having been carried on the clothes of 
individuals. My belief, moreover, is that with a virus 
which one knows can be diluted 40,000 times or more, 
and remain active, mechanical carriers of the human 
type can pass the virus on to each other by hand- 
shaking and embracing; it should not be forgotten, 
then, in times of foot-and-mouth disease that the 


embrace of a veterinary surgeon may be dangerous. 
The Ministry has in its possession maps illustrating 
quite a series of mysterious spreads, which were 
eventually found to be due to the young male portions 
of families on infected premises going courting. 

I would like at this stage to say something more 
particularly about the rat, because of late it has been 
mentioned in the press, and even in some scientific 
journals, as something new, and not previously 
considered, and given an importance in relation to 
the epizootiology of foot-and-mouth disease, which is 
not at all in accord with the field happenings observed 
over many years. It is one thing to say that it is 
possible to inoculate the disease to a species of animal, 
but it is quite another thing to say that because you 
can inoculate the disease under certain conditions. 
that species of animal will freely take it naturally, 
spread it about a country, and maintain it in a country. 
We must realise, I think, that if the disease spread 
naturally amongst rats or rodents in general, the 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, which, in spite 
of re-invasions, has been accomplished over and over 
again, would have been quite impossible of attainment, 
especially when we remember that it has been accom- 
plished without any special attack on the rat. Epizoo- 
tiologists know very well that once rabies, for 
example, gets into a country where there is a multi- 
plicity of wild canines amongst which the disease 
has been established, it is almost impossible to 
eradicate it. It is no exaggeration to say there are 
rats on every farm premises. It may be that when 
the affected animals are killed, say in a cowshed, all 
foodstuffs removed, and disinfectants put down, that 
very few, if any, rats remain in the buildings. That, 
however, is doubtful, seeing that their nests and 
runs are often in the buildings, and it does not accord 
with our observations. To say, as has been said, 
that the rats in a body—even when stimulated by 
disinfectants—leave the infected place, as they are 
alleged in romance to leave a sinking ship, and rush 
for miles over the country to other farms, is a figment 
of the imagination. I have heard it said, and many 
times I have cross-examined those who have asserted 
it, but I have never yet been able to tie the asserter 
down to his own observation; it has always been 
that somebody else had told him. I have also met 
an enthusiastic believer in the rat as a carrier who 
seriously asserted that when farms in the neighbour- 
hood of his own were being disinfected he saw the 
migrating rats coming up his drive, and was able to 
recognise them as strangers ! 

In outbreaks over many years the Ministry's 
officers have sought for evidence of infection by 
rats, by trapping and killing specimens. Farmers 
have also been questioned about the condition of 
rats they saw about the place both before and after 
the slaughter of their animals, and in a few cases of 
rats with sores and abrasions, which have been caught, 
we have gone to the trouble of inoculating material 
from the sores or scars. Never have we been able 
to get any evidence in this way that the rats on an 
infected farm have contracted foot-and-mouth disease. 
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Tue Virus. 


A great deal of apparently contradictory information 
has been furnished by different observers regarding 
some of the characteristics of the virus of foot-and- 
mouth disease. When closely scrutinised, however, 
the findings of different observers are, in point of 
fact, not so contradictory as they would at first sight 
seem to be for, undoubtedly, many of the different 
opinions have arisen owing to the observers working 
with a virus of different strength, to put it only in one 
way, to that employed by another observer, or to 
using technique with important differences. To 
take one example: It is generally stated that the 
virus is rapidly destroyed—even in a few hours—by 
desiccation. That is true, if desiccation is carried 
out slowly by exposure to the active chemical rays of 
the sun. It is not true, however, if, as Vallée has 
shown, the virus is spread, say on a microscopical 
slide, and dried rapidly by gentle and artificial heat, 
so that a film rapidly forms on the surface of the layer. 
Dried in this way, and kept from sunlight, the virus 
may retain its activity, according to Vallée, for 105 
days. This has a practical signification, and we 
unfortunately know that in dark buildings the virus, 
dried on hay, etc., may remain viable for two or three 
months. Out of the various observations and 
interpretations thereof, we may take it as ascertained, 
I think, that the virus is ultra-microscopic, and that 
it is a filter-passer through the finest bacterial filters 
of porcelain and those of infusorial earths. Neverthe- 
less, as referred to a few moments ago, in trying to 
pass the virus through filters to obtain it in pure 
condition. the most discordant results may be 
obtained, not infrequently the filtrate being non- 
virulent. Such results are believed to depend upon 
the dilution of the virus, the absorbtive power of the 
filter and, to some extent at least, on the albumen 
content of the fluid. With all these reservations, 
however, it is undeniable that the virus passes the 
filter. It may also be taken as established that 
comparatively low temperatures, in the disinfecting 
sense, are sufficient to destroy the virus: 45° C. for 
half an hour; 50° C. for twenty minutes; 85° C. 
for ten minutes; boiling point, instantaneously. 
Only the higher temperatures’ are reliable, however. 
The lower temperatures and times of exposure are 
not absolute, but approximate. 

When we come to deal with the translation of this 
knowledge into practice, we must also be sure of 
effecting penetration of the heat to where the virus is, 
and the same applies to disinfecting solutions and 
gases. These observations, again, must be qualified 
somewhat further, because we know that in 
attempting culture work the virus will die in certain 
media at 37° C. in twenty-four hours, whereas in 
other media or surroundings, if you like to state it 
so, it may live for more or less long periods. 

The virus is easily destroyed by most disinfectants 
in serious general use. Even strong alkalis, which 
have also a de-fatting action, can be relied upon to 
destroy it. As regards viability of the virus, light 
has been thrown on the subject both by observations 


in the field and experimentation in the laboratory, 
but again the results have varied, the conditions of 
the experimenter or observer not always having been 
the same. Subject to some of the reservations 
already mentioned, it may be expected at room 
temperature to live for a longer time than at incubating 
temperature, the explanation being, I think, that in 
the latter condition the biological processes which 
bring about its destruction act more forcibly. In 
the ice chest there is seldom any difficulty in keeping 
it active for several months, especially if it be stored in 
50 per cent. glycerine. Coming to practical experi- 
ence, however, it may be taken that as a general rule 
the virus is comparatively short-lived after being 
deposited outside the bodies of animals under ordinary 
circumstances, but that rule is by no means absolute. 
We know that in thousands of cases we have, after 
disinfection of buildings in the ordinary way, and 
without any disinfection of the pastures at all, re- 
stocked farms six weeks after slaughter, without 
accidents of recurrence, and in all seasons. No doubt 
a shorter time might suffice for most cases, but for 
obvious reasons we must work on a high average. 
Notwithstanding this, however, I have a series of 
observations in the field in connection with the last 
outbreak, in which all the animals on the premises 
were slaughtered at the time of the outbreak, the 
premises disinfected as thoroughly as one can hope to 
disinfect farm premises, and yet on re-stocking, three, 
and even four months afterwards, with animals beyond 
suspicion, re-currence of disease has taken place. 

I have not time to go into this in extenso at present, 
but I hope to publish a special article on the subject. 
For the moment my view is that most of these cases 
were due to small parcels of hay, forming part of 
huge lots, being contaminated by some of the farm 
workers before the outbreaks were taken in hand. 

As a practical outcome of these happenings, the 
question is raised of what are the most suitable (most 
dangerous materials and conditions for enabling the 
virus to remain viable 2? That, I think, must be the 
subject of further research, because, knowing as we 
do that the virus may, under certain conditions, 
remain viable for long periods, and having regard to 
the fact that we import from infected countries 
into this country all sorts of materials, including 
vegetables, animal fodder, and carcases which may 
be those of infected animals, it is of the utmost 
importance to determine which, if any, of these 
materials are specially suitable for the maintenance 
of viability. 

I may say here that while the evidence which we 
have collected is not such as will allow me to conclude 
that most of our outbreaks of invasion are due to 
imported material, there is, in a proportion of cases, 
at least, a certain amount of circumstantial evidence 
incriminating vegetables from the Continent and meat 
from South America. 

I have ventured a tentative explanation of the long 
survival of the virus which occurs in a small proportion 
of cases, partly to enable me to explain that it cannot , 
be attributed to a system of disinfection generally 
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faulty, because the recurrences to which I refer 
happened on a small percentage of the affected 
premises, although in the vast majority of the cases 
re-stocking took place at a much earlier date than 
three or four months, namely, six weeks. 

Although it might be, and possibly is, that the virus 
causing this outbreak was extra viable, we must also 
assume, I think, that we were not dealing with 
different strains of virus, because many of the cases 
that did not recur were practically next door to those 
in which recurrence took place. 

It will be a matter of interest to you to learn, 
and I only mention it as such here at the moment, 
that on a good many of the premises, weeks before 
re-stocking took place en masse, as it were, trial batches 
of animals were put into the buildings and changed 
from place to place without recurrence, the recurrence 
taking place on these tested premises when a larger 
number of animals had been brought on and kept 
there for varying periods. The recurrences were 
entirely confined to animals in the buildings, where 
virus had a better chance of lurking in the dark than 
in the open fields, exposed to weather and light. 

While dealing with the matter of recurrences [ 
can hardly escape from mentioning a totally different 
kind of recurrence, that said to be due to recovered 
animals (carriers) on premises where the affected 
animals have not been slaughtered out, but have 
passed through an attack of the disease, and recovered. 
It is believed, and there is experimental evidence 
supporting the belief by Béhm and Zschokke, that 
the virus formed in vesicles at the coronet may 
contaminate the internal layers of horn, and that 
these layers, protected inside the hoof, may retain 
their virulence for an extraordinarily long period of 
time. It is thought the contained virus may escape 
long after the animal has recovered, through fissures 
in the horn, or by portions of the horn being cast off, 
as the result of the disease, a fresh hoof forming 
underneath. 

I may say in my experience of a few cases of 
recovered animals in i herds dealt with by 
isolation, it has astonished me the length of time it 
may take for the old, dead horn, as it were, to be cast 
off. On several occasions I have known the shell 
only coming away six and seven months after the 
attack. The cast-off horn it is believed supplies 
the infecting material for a further outbreak. 

The number of carriers in this way, however, cannot 
be large—I should say that it is only about one in 
several thousands of recovered animals. I have, 
in my personal experience, met with only three cases 
of recurrence which could be explained only in this 
way. ‘Two of them happened between six and eight 
months after the attack, and the third about eleven 
months. They arose when new stock, which had 
never had the disease, were brought in contact with 
the recovered animals. This question of carriers, 
however, I think, requires further investigation. 

While speaking on the subject of the virus I ought 
also to draw your attention to what appears to be a 
fact, that putrefactive fermentation has a powerfully 


destructive action on it. This is of great practical 
importance, for example, in dealing with manure, 
because on infected premises one may find thirty to 
fifty, or even more, tons of accumulated manure, 
and if this had to be disinfected by chemicals, in the 
strict sense, the task would be well-nigh impossible. 
Experiment shows, however, that putrefaction in 
infected tissues will rapidly destroy the virulence 
thereof, and it has been found from experience in 
practice that if the small portions of straw, etc., on 
the surface of manure be svaked in strong disinfectant, 
and the material stacked, and allowed to ripen, as 
it were, for a short. period, there is little danger to be 
anticipated from it. The important thing is to 
disinfect the surfaces, and prevent portions of infected 
straw being blown away in the wind. 

The amount of dilution which the virus of foot-and- 
mouth disease will stand and yet remain virulent, 
is of great scientific interest, and of practical import- 
ance. Experiments, some of which have been done 
at my laboratory, show that a virus may be active 
after dilution 100,000 times, or even more. The 
importance of this in practice I have already referred 
to in directing your attention to the possible danger 
of the virus spreading mechanically through several 
hands by handshaking, etc. In connection with 
this I would also mention here that when we were 
dealing with the very serious outbreak in Cheshire, 
we learned to dread the meetings which many farmers 
held with a view to trying to get the Ministry to 
abandon the policy of slaughter. As surely as these 
meetings were held, we had a recrudescence of disease 
in the districts to which many of those who had 
attended returned. 

Further with regard to dilution, however, it will be 
said, and rightly, I think, that there is bound to be a 
limit to the amount of dilution which can be practised 
without rendering the virus innocuous, and one may 
probably ask, with that in mind, how can it be that 
a comparatively small amount of virus, getting in, 
let us say, to a stream, which must dilute it an 
inexpressible number of million times, can convey the 
disease to another farm on the bank of that stream, 
let us say, nearly a mile away? The reply is that it 
is not by diluted virus that infection is conveyed 
by astream. It is conveyed, in my view, and we can 
hardly deny the fact of conveyance, by small portions 
of straw, highly contaminated, with concentrated 
virus, floating on the surface of the stream. Such 
particles, as you can understand, may be blown into 
the stream from some little distance, if precautions 
are not taken against such a possible happening. 

Lastly, before leaving the subject of the virus, 
you may have observed some moments ago | referred 
to the question of different strains. Professor 
Vallée has recently shown that there are at least two 
distinct strains of virus which cause foot-and-mouth 
disease. One he has for convenience called “ A,” 
and the other “0.” The evidence is that a bovine 
animal inoculated with “A,” and having recovered 
from an attack, cannot, for a very considerable period 
at least, be re-infected with “ A,” but can readily be 
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infected with “0.” Similarly, an animal infected 
with “Q” and recovered, cannot be re-infected with 
““O,” for a considerable period at least, but is readily 
infected with “ A.” At first sight it might be thought 
that this is merely a question of a stronger virus 
overcoming the resistance bestowed by a weaker virus. 
That, however, cannot be the explanation, because 
if it were, Vailée’s experiments would also show that 
the weaker virus overcame resistance bestowed by 
the stronger, since one of them would have to be 
considered as the stronger virus to meet the case. 


IMMUNITY. 

One of the other questions which I set myself to 
bring before you, if time permitted, is that of 
immunity. As in other contagious diseases, so in 
foot-and-mouth disease, there is immunity after an 
attack, whether contracted naturally or by artificial 
infection. That immunity, however, varies as to 
duration, in individuals. It also seems to vary in 
degree when artificially conferred. It may last 
for three months; six months is generally regarded 
as the average by clinicians; but it may last fora 
year, or even more. Cases are recorded in which it 
has been thought to have lasted for seven years ; 
seldom does it last a lifetime, as in some other diseases. 
So fickle is the immunity and the degree thereof, 
however, that even the animals hyper-immunised 
for the production of serum may, if given a few 
months rest from inoculation, be found susceptible. 
The quality and quantity of a virus used to test 
immunity experimentally is of some importance. 
For example, the resistance of some animals may be 
overcome by using a very virulent virus. It may 
also be overcome by using a large quantity of virus, 
but as a general rule, immunity to a particular strain, 
while it lasts, is solid. So it would appear to be in 
practice. The immunity question becomes further 
complicated by the discovery already alluded to, by 
Vallée, of what appear to be two strains of virus. 

Related to immunity and its production is the 
variation of virulence in the virus itself. So far 
nobody seems to have found a method enabling 
virulence to be varied at will. Loeffler claimed he 
had obtained an attenuation of the virus by passing 
it through a calf and then to a pig, and that he could 
re-establish its virulence by passing it through a 
pig to a calf. He also thought he had obtained 
evidence that by passing it repeatedly through the 
same species of animal in a long series, it tended to 
lose its virulence. It would seem that the latter 
does happen sometimes, as it may happen with some 
other viruses, but there would appear to be nothing 
definite about it, and we may take it that no fixed 
virus (attenuated) has been arrived at. 

I have in my laboratory at the present moment 
some active virus which has been kept up for over a 
year by repeated passages through guinea pigs, 
and it has shown no tendency as yet to lose its activity, 
for this species at least. 1 have, however, taken from 


the field other viruses, which in the first two or three 
passages, were active for guinea pigs, but which lost 
their virulence completely after two or three further 


passages, although when the virulence after passage 
was lost, that of the original material, some of which 
was still stored at the laboratory. was as active as 
formerly ; but on repeating the passage experiments 
with the original material, the same result was arrived 
at. The organism of the guinea pig may here have 
come into play. 

In judging attenuation by observations involving 
the passage of a virus from one species to another, 
it must not be forgotten what there is evidence of, 
in practice at least, namely: given a virus active in 
cattle, it may not spread, say to sheep, for some little 
time, but once the virus has adapted itself to the new 
species, its virulence increases enormously—up to a 
point at least. Whether this is correct as regards the 
virus from pigs to cattle, or cattle to pigs, however, 
I do not feel at the moment in a position to say. 
I would merely record my experience, that once the 
disease breaks out in pigs, it does not seem to require 
any extraordinary period before it spreads to cattle, 
if in contact. nor does it appear to require any con- 
siderable period to spread to pigs in contact with 
affected cattle. 

As an outcome of the above information regarding 
immunity, we can understand how, in a country where 
no eradication measures have been adopted, a wave 
of the disease may spread over a district, pass on to 
another district, before or after it has more or less 
exhausted the local fuel, and return again as another 
wave, when the animals have lost the comparative 
short-lived immunity derived from the previous attack. 
One might say that once the disease becomes enzootic 
in a country a vicious circle is established, and the fate 
of that country is sealed for years. The Continent of 
Europe has had thirty years of it, dying down and 
rising up again. Moreover, in the presence of two 
viruses, such as “ A” and “ 0, ” it is conceivable, and 
there are illustrative observations in the field of prac- 
tice in Continental countries, that second invasions of 
the same premises a few weeks after a former invasion 
may occur. 

METHODS OF BESTOWING PROTECTION. 

These of late have received renewed attention, 
particularly on the Continent of Europe, where the 
position as regards foot-and-mouth disease has been 
unsatisfactory for several years. Let it be distinctly 
understood, however, that there is nothing really 
new in these methods, although greater prominence 
has been given to them of late. They simply con- 
stitute the application to foot-and-mouth disease 
of the various methods of bestowing immunity against 
disease. There are, of course, minor suggestions 
for improving the application of this or that method 
but there is nothing materially new.. 

Attentuated virus. No success so far has attended 
attempts to obtain a definitely attenuated and fixed 
virus which might be used for immunising purposes, 
and the same may be said of attempts to sensitise 
foot-and-mouth virus by exposing it to the action of 
hyper-immune serum. 

Aphtisation. This amounts to nothing more than 
giving all the animals, once the disease is in a district, 
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an attack of foot-and-mouth disease, with the object 
of getting it over and done with, as it were. It has, 
however, in practice, a specific signification, because 
it definitely refers to a practice originating with 
farmers, of taking material, say on a pad of hay, 
from infected lesions of the mouth, and rubbing it 
inside the mouths of animals still healthy. Farmers 
were advised to follow this practice by Buniva, in 
Ttaly, as far back as 1810, and Piana, in 1899, even 
advised in Italy that this should be carried out 
annually, in order to keep up a permanent immunity, 
the virus being obtained from wherever the disease 
was prevalent. Obviously it would be difficult to 
imagine a better way of spreading the disease broad- 
cast and keeping it up in permanence in a country. 
In more recent times this practice has been replaced 
to some ‘extent, practically, on the advice of Cosco 
and Aguzzi, based on the discovery by Loeffler that 
blood withdrawn in the febrile stages of foot-and- 
mouth disease, before the eruption forms, is virulent. 
It has been argued by advocates of this method that 
the attack brought about by this procedure is practi- 
cally always a much milder one than occurs under 
natural conditions of infection. There is no really 
valid reason for this statement, as the attack may be 
very severe, but in any case the practice of such a 
method can have only one result, namely, to spread 
the disease broadcast. , 

Modifications of this method, under the name of 
vaccination, have been attempted, by giving—as in 
rinderpest—a dose of virulent blood and immune or 
hyper-immune serum _ simultaneously. Without 
doubt immunity can be produced in this way, and 
sometimes with very slight lesions. The amount of 
serum, or hyper-immune serum, required per animal, 
however, is so enormous (200 to 500 c.c.) as to raise 
objections to its use as a practical method, but apart 
from that, the method has a more serious objection, 
namely, that it sometimes produces no immunity 
at all, and at other times gives rise to an attack of 
the disease in a form in which it may spread. 

Whatever may be said, then, of the possible merits 
of these methods, in their present form, in countries 
where the disease has become hopelessly established, 
it is obvious that they are not applicable in an island 
country, where the policy is to prevent the disease 
spreading over large areas and becoming enzootic. 

I think everyone will realise that they would not be 
tolerated in a country like ours, where we have 
striven, and still strive, to prevent the disease becoming 
established, and where we have so far succeeded. 
Further, however, I would’ point out that under a 
policy of preventive inoculation in any of the forms 
available at present, materials for its application 
(virus and serum) must be always to hand, and this 
would necessitate keeping up important centres of 
disease in permanence, to enable the vaccine, serum, 
ete., to be manufactured. 

Even those who are the protagonists of methods of 
preventive inoculation in those countries where the 
disease is established in enzootic form, hold that the 
ideal method would be one which would give lasting 
immunity without the production of vesicles, the 
meaning of this being that the desire is for an immun- 


ising method which will be, comparatively speaking, 
lasting in its results, but which will not cause the 
inoculated animal to be a disseminator of infection. 
I think we must conclude, from the nature of the 
disease as we know it, particular regard being paid 
to the fact that the immunity is often of short duration, 
that such a method is unrealisable. Coming to the 
special needs of this country, as it is placed, however, 
a method which, without creating clinical cases—that 
is without producing vesicles for the dissemination 
of virus— which could be relied upon to give immunity, 
say, for about a fortnight or three weeks, would be of 
enormous value, because it is not difficult for the 
Ministry, given an adequate staff, to surround initial 
outbreaks, and to pick up in the same district out- 
breaks of ramification in the very earliest stages, 
and if a method were available for protecting the 
contacts for the period above stated, it could reduce 
almost to negligible figures the number of contacts 
which have to be slaughtered to prevent them 
becoming manufacturers of virus. 


TABLE I. 


Foot-aAnp-MoutH DiskasE.—Number of Counties in 
Great Britain in which the disease existed, number of 
Outbreaks reported, and number of animals returned as 
attacked, 1877-1924 (lst January—3rd December). 


Animals Attacked. 

Years.| Coun-| Out 

ties. breaks Other 

Cattle. Sheep. | Swine. | Animals, 

1877 55 858 5,640 7,405 2,099 one 
1878 45 235 912 8,609 245 os 
1879 29 137 261 15,681 5 ‘on 
1880 38 1,461 20,918 9,572 1,886 3 
1881 49 4,833 59,484 117,152 6,330 80 
1882 49 1,970 | 23,973 11,412 2,564 1 
1883 75 18,732 219,289 217,492 24,332 32 
1884 55 949 12,186 } 14,174 1,860 1 
1885 10 300 354 30 
1886 1 ara 0 | 
1890 | ee sos 
1891 ose ove pom 
1892 15 9 | 1,248 | 3,912 107 age 
1893 3 2 | ons ses eee 
1894 8 | 3 7 261 soe 
1895 | 
1896 | wee 
1897 — ose 
1899 | eee on 
1900* 21 | 214 nO 2 wie 
1901 3 12 43 626 | oes 
1902 1 1 3 118 wee 
1905 on ee ase 
1906 | ... 
1907 | ... | 
1908 1 3 | 112 as 
1910 1 2 13 a 2 ace 
1911 5 19 312 73 
1912 | 16 83 512 40 93 “e 
1913 2 2 73 oe aes 
1914 8 27 141 25 
1915 3 56 557 5 140 se 
1916 1 1 24 ose coe 
1917 one owe ine 
1918 1 3 14 ous ond ous 
1919 | 12 75 71,548 T1,199 +708 +8 
1920 22 93 2,376 78,283 +1,000 tt6 
1921 13 44 T829 +1,718 t392 
1922 46 1,140 24,071 721,831 +9,821 tt49 
1923 | 43 1,929 $69,256 +26,170 $33,304 355 
19248) 48 1,437 142,652 $27,722 «117,531 tt78 


ist January—3rd December, 1924. 
The figures in 1900 and subsequent years relate to outbreaks 
confirmed. 
+ Slaughtered as diseased or as having been exposed to infection— 
$ the number attacked cannot be stated. 
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It should be understood that the great expense in 
connection with the stamping-out policy, as we know 
it, is not so much in slaughtering and paying com- 
pensation for the actually affected animals, but for 
the very large number which are almost always found 
in contact, and which are almost certain to become 
manufacturers of virus and to increase the risk of 
dissemination thereof if left alive. 

It may further interest the meeting if I now show 
on the screen certain Tables in relation to the epizootio- 
logy of the disease in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. These tables speak for themselves. 
With regard to the first, however, I would draw your 
attention to one or two points which seem to be of 
interest. Look at the years from 1877 to 1886, a 
period of ten years, and you will see that there were 
often outbreaks of very considerable magnitude, 
involving large numbers of cattle, sheep, swine, etc. 

From 1887 to 1891, a period of five years, there 
were no outbreaks. 

From 1892 to 1894, a period of three years, invasions 
again took place. 

From 1895 to 1899, another period of five years, 
there were no invasions. 

From 1900 to 1902, another period of three years, 
there were again invasions. 

From 1903 to 1907, another period of five years, 
there were no invasions. 

Then from 1908 to 1924 there were continuous 
invasions of this country, with the exception of 1909 
and 1917. During that long period we may say that 
foot-and-mouth disease was raging more or less 
on the Continent of Europe. _ It will also be observed 
that it is incorrect to say, as is sometimes said by 
irresponsible persons, that during the years of the 
war, 1914 to 1918, there were no outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth disease in this country. The only year of 
the war in which there was no invasion was 1917. 
Following upon the war, however, the invasions 
increased corresponding with an enormous prevalence 
of the disease on the Continent of Europe generally, 
as an aftermath of the war. 

Taking the years 1922 to 1924, in which invasions 
were heavy, and the number of animals attacked, or 
slaughtered as likely to be attacked if left alive, was, 
comparatively speaking, to some other years, enor- 
mous, it might rise in the minds of some of you to 
question severely the efficacy of a policy of stamping 
out by slaughter. In that connection, however, 
I am able to show you a slide giving the figures of 
disease in 1923 and 1924 for infected countries where 
the stamping out policy could not be adopted. (Table 
2.) Particularly would I refer to the countries from 
which we at least think the disease is commo 
imported into England, namely, Germany, Hollan 

ium, and France. 

It will be seen that in 1923 there were :— 

1,929 outbreaks in Great Britain. 
16,256 in Germany. 

9,190 in Holland. 

2,160 in Belgium. 
12,361 in France. 


For 1924 the numbers of outbreaks were :— 
1,437 in Great Britain (Ist. Jan. to 3rd. Dec.). 
14,372 in Germany. 
66,859 in Holland. 
18,181 in Belgium. 
12,965 in France. 

Take into account the size of herds in Great Britain, 
and you readily picture what the number of affected 
animals would have been had the disease been allowed 
to follow its course as in these other countries which 
had thousands of outbreaks. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, you have listened to me 
patiently throughout an address longer than I like 
to give, but when the subject of foot-and-mouth 
disease was chosen you were aware it could not be 
either a short or complete address. I began with 
some reference to the Thousand and One Tales. 
I have only found time to relate a small number, and 
I venture to ask who is going to tell the balance ? 

Foot-and-mouth disease has been actually before 
this country as a serious national question for the 
last four years or more, and the public eye has been 
keenly focussed on the veterinary profession. I am 
glad to see my old friend Mr. Livesey-—and I use the 
word “ friend ” in no figurative sense—is here to-day, 
for although I know he does not dictate the policy 
of “ The People’s Journal ”— The Veterinary Record, 
—-he is in close touch with those who do, and I would 
like to point out that during these years of national 
anxiety one will look in vain for any serious or 
continuous attempt on the part of those journalists 
responsible for the Record to keep the veterinary 
profession fully informed of the volume of scientific 
knowledge available, which its members in practice 
have small opportunity for digging out, as it were, 
for themselves, to disseminate to their clients. I 
venture to say, and I am sure he, at least, will not 
misunderstand me, that a profession is not likely 
to force respect on account of a keen pursuit of political 
questions, often of doubtful character, according to 
by whom they are viewed, but is much more likely 
to be judged by its widely displayed learning and by 
its literature. I seek for the veterinary profession 
the highest place amongst the learned professions, 
but my humble view is that cannot be attained by 
activities in the world of pettifogging politics, and 
must depend on scientific worth as displayed in its 
literature. 

I am delighted to see the number of practitioners 
here who will not ‘make one penny out of foot-and- 
mouth disease, and I know they are here because 
they want to learn and know something about this 
subject. I have kept you a long time and I apologise, 
but I must say again that I have only been able to 
touch the fringe of this subject. 


On the occasion of the celebration of the coming of age 
of the is of Hamilton, when their Graces, the Gover- 
nor of Nort Ireland and the Duchess of Abercorn gave 


an afternoon party at Baronscourt, County Tyrone, on 
April 25th, Mr. and Mrs. J. Ewing Johnstone were among 
the members of the Governor’s household who were present. 
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Meat Inspection and Tuberculosis. 


By J. Howarp Jonzs, 0.B.E., M.R.C.V.S., Veterinary 
Department, Edinburgh. 


Arising from experience in the inspection of home- 
killed meat, it has been my practise, for some years 
now, to examine with the very greatest care the 
carcass of every bovine in which (apart from any other 
distribution or abnormality) a lesion or lesions of 
tuberculosis is discovered affecting the liver sub- 
stance, the hepatic or portal lymphatic glands, or 
any combination of these. 

The vast importance of the foregoing precaution 
to the meat-consuming public is made evident by the 
following instances, which I beg to record as being 
typical of the need for scrutiny. I would like to point 
out that these are by no manner of means isolated 
cases; I claim that they are but instances of the 
extraordinary distribution of tuberculosis by way of 
the lymphatic system which is frequently to be 
found when the liver substance or the corresponding 
lymphatic glands are affected. 


CasE No. 1. 


Subject.—Three- -old bullock, in primest of beef 
condition, and in apparent perfect health. 

Live Weight.—12 ewts. 1 qr. 

Cost to Butcher—£35 12s. 6d. 

Killed—Edinburgh Abattoir, 27th F , 1925. 
Inspection of organs in their order of removal revealed :— 

Head and Tongue.—Right and left retro-pharyn lym- 
phatic glands 

Intestines —Mesenteric lymphatic glands (2), tuber- 
culous. 

Stomachs and Omentum.—Normal. 

Spleen.—Normal. 

Liver.—Hepatic and portal lymphatic glands tuberculous 
(caseating) and commencing to calcify. One small 
tuberculous lesion discovered in liver substance, 

Lungs.—Substance, normal. Mediastinal lymphatic glands, 
normal. Right bronchial gland, tuberculous. 

Kidneys.—Normal. 


To any person at all acquainted with the practise 
of meat inspection, this does not appear to be, com- 
paratively speaking, a widespread infection, and it is 
a combination of lesions which is, one may say, com- 
paratively commonly found in our home bovines. 
It is frequently unaccompanied by any further 
lesions, but the reverse, however, does take place, 
and it is for that reason that a minute scrutiny, where 
such a combination occurs, should invariably be 
insisted upon. 

Superficial examination of the carcase showed the 
most perfect state of nutrition; the dead weight 
(warm) proved to be 6 cwts. 3 qrs., and to all appear- 
ance the beast was perfectly normal. There was no 


trace of tuberculosis upon either of the serous mem- 
branes, neither was there the sign of any enlarged 
lymphatic gland. 

The following list is that of the carcase lymphatic 
glands examined, with results. 


Hind Quarters. ( Internal aspect). 
Right and left Superficial Inguinals.—Normal. 
Right and left Deep Inguinals.—Normal. 
Ext. Tliac, right.—Tuberculous (caseating). 
Ext. [liac, left —Tuberculous (caseating). 
Int. Iliac, right.—Tuberculous. 
Int. [liac, left.—Tuberculous. 
Sacral, left.—Normal. 
Sacral, right.—Tuberculous (caseating). 
Lumbars, left.—Tuberculous (two). 
Lumbars, right.—Tuberculous (one). 
Renal, left.—Tuberculous. 
Renal, right.—Normal. 
Hind Quarters (External aspect). 
Popliteal, right.—Tuberculous (caseating). 
Popliteal, left —Tuberculous (caseating). 
Ischiatic, right—Normal. 
Ischiatic, left.—Normal. 
Precrural, right.—Tuberculous (caseating). 
Precrural, left.—Tuberculous (caseating). 
Forequarters (Internal aspect). 
Dorso-Intercostals, right.—Normal. 
Dorso-Intercostals. left,—Normal. 
Xyphoid, right.—Normal. 
Xyphoid, left.—Normal. 
Suprasternals, right.—Normal. 
Suprasternals, left—Normal. 
Superficial Prepectoral, right.—Tuberculous. 
Superficial Prepectoral, left.—Normal. 
i , Tight.—Tuberculous (caseating). 
i , left.—Normal. 
Inferior Cervical, right.—Tuberculous (caseating). 
Inferior Cervical, left.—Tuberculous (caseating). 
Mid-Cervical, right.—Tuberculous (caseating). 
Mid-Cervical, (caseating). 
Forequarters (External aspect). 
Prescapular, right.—Tuberculous (caseating). 
Prescapular, left—Tuberculous (caseating). 


CasE No. 2. 

On the 24th March, another bullock, 3} years old, in 
equal beef condition to the one already described, showed 
tuberculous lesions in the internal organs to be limited to 
the following :— 

Liver.—Hepatic gland. 

Lungs.—Substance (slight infection). 

mediastinal glands. 

Intestines —Mesenteric glands (3). 

Neither was there in this case any sign of deposit upon 
either of the serous membranes. 

Inspection of the carcase lymphatic glands revealed 
tuberculous infection of the following :— 

Right superficial inguinal. 

Right deep inguinal. 

Right external iliac. 

Right internal iliac. 

Right precrural. 

Right dorso-intercostal. 

Right inferior cervical. 

Right prescapular. 


From my knowledge of the laxity in, and need 
of a systematic meat inspection in so very many of 
our towns, and its apparent absence in rural areas, 
there is no doubt that had either of these beasts been 
killed in many places, the carcases would have passed 
straightaway, after evisceration, into a butcher’s 
shop, without further examination. 

I consider such cases as these to be prime evidence 
for the institution of public abattoirs throughout the 
country, the elimination forthwith of the private 
slaughterhouse, and the appointment of properly- 
trained and qualified persons to examine and pass 
judgment upon our meat supplies. 


Bronchial and 
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The New Meat Inspection Regulations. 


For the information of the members of the Asso- 
ciation we print below the circular letter which has 
been sent to every local authority in England and 
Wales. The letter is as follows :—- 


To the Town Clerk (or) 
Clerk: to the Council. 


Public Health (Meat) Regulations, 
Statutory Order 1432, 1924. 

Sir,—This Association has had under careful considera- 
tion the above Regulations by the Ministry of Health, 
which are based to a great extent upon the Recommenda- 
tions of the Departmental Committee on Meat Inspection, 
which reported in 1921. 

Since the date of the publication of these Statutory 
Orders it has come to the knowledge of this Association 
that many Local Authorities have appointed, or propose 
to appoint, an Inspector of Nuisances, or other lay official, 
to carry out the duties of inspecting meat under the Order, 
while other Local Authorities who are in favour of appoint - 
ing Veterinary Surgeons to fill these posts are unaware 
if they have the power to do so under the Regulations. 

This Association would draw your attention, however, 
to the fact that the Towns Improvements Clauses Act, 
1847, (Section 131), which is incorporated in the Public 
Health Act, 1875, provides that :— 

“The Inspector of Nuisances, the Officer of Health, 
or any other officer appointed by the Council for the 
purpose may at all reasonable times enter and 
inspect any building or place within the district, 
kept or used for the sale of butcher’s meat and 
slaughtering cattle, and examine whether any 
cattle or carcass of cattle is deposited there. 
Any cattle or carcass of cattle which appears unfit 
for human food may be seized.” 


In confirmation of the above, I quote the following letter 
received from the Ministry of Health on this subject :— 
Ministry of Health, 
Whitehall, 1., 
19th March, 1925. 

“ Sir.—tIn reply to your letter of the 13th inst., I am 
directed by the Minister of Health to say that he agrees 
that it is competent to a Local Authority to appoint a 
veterinary surgeon as an officer for the purpose of inspect- 
ing meat, and that where such an appointment is made, 
the veterinary surgeon is an ‘ inspector’ within the meaning 
of the Public Health (Meat) Regulations. 

‘* The recommendations of the Departmental Committee 
with reference to the appointment of meat inspectors were 
communicated to Local Authorities in the Minister’s 
Circular 282 of 16th March, 1922, and it does not appear 
necessary to issue any further communication’ to Local 
Authorities on this matter at the present time. 

“T am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) T. D. Burton. 
“The General Secretary, 
National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Ltd., 
10 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 1.” 


The reports of the English and Scottish Departmental 
Committees on Meat Inspection are emphatic as to the 
desirability of appointing a Veterinary Officer to control 
and supervise the work of Meat Inspection. This Associa- 
tion, therefore, urges upon your Local Authority the 
desirability of giving effect to the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committees when the appointment of 
Officers under the Public Health (Meat) Regulations 
comes up for consideration. 

On behalf of the National Veterinary Medical Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 
A. Gorton, President. 
G. H. Livesry, General Secretary. 
April, 1925. 


Public Health (Imported Food) Regulations, 1925. 


These come into operation oa June Ist, 1925. They 
consolidate and amend the provisions of the Regulations 
of 1908, 1909 and amending Regulations 1909 which are 
revoked. The new Regulations apply to food imported 
via train-ferry service, or aircraft. 

The classes of oversea meat subject to special control 
are embodied in two schedules. 


ScHEDULE 1.—Proutisirep 


Any of the following kinds of meat :— 

(a) Scrap meat, that is to say meat which consists of 
scraps, trimmings or other pieces (whether with or without 
bone) of such shape or in such condition as to afford in- 
sufficient means of identification with definite parts of a 
carcase, and which has not before importation been made 
ready for human consumption in the form of a sausage or 
other prepared or manufactured article of food. 

(6) Meat comprising the ribs or the abdominal wall 
from which the pleura or the peritoneum has been detached. 

(c) The carcase of a pig having the head in its natural 
state of attachment to the carcase, but not having the sub- 
maxillary, pre-scapular, precrural and popliteal glands in 
their natural position. 

(d) A-severed part of the carcase of a pig (including the 
whole carcase without the head) from which a pre-scapular 
pre-crural, or popliteal gland has been taken out. 

(e) The head of a pig without the submaxillary glands. 

({) Tripe (that is to say any edibie of a stomach), 
tongue, kidney or other edible offal to which has been applied 
either (i) formalin, or a solution, or other preparation of, 
or comprising formic aldehyde ; or (ii) a compound con- 
taining fluorine or boron ; or (iii) salicylic acid, formic acid, 
sulphurous acid, or benzoic acid, or any derivative of any 
such acid. 


ScHEDULE 2.—CONDITIONALLY ADMISSIBLE MEAT. 


Any of the following kinds of meat so far as they are not 
included in the first schedule :— 

(a) Asevered yo of the carcase of a pig (including the 
severed head and the whole carcase without the head) 
which has not been salted, cured, pickled, dried or smoked 
or otherwise prepared in the manner in which bacon or ham 
is ordinarily prepared, and from which no submaxillary, 
pre-scapular, pre-crural, or popliteal gland has been taken 
out. 

: (6) Lard, dripping, edible tallow and similar rendered 
ats. 
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(c) All edible parts of a pig other than (i) the head or 
other severed parts of the carcase and (ii) the intestines 
in the form of sausage casings. 
* * * * 


In an official letter to Sanitary Authorities, which 
accompanies the Regulations, special attention is drawn to 
items (c) and (d) of the First Schedule and (a) of the Second 
Schedule. The attention is that where there is evidence 
that one of the deep-seated lymphatic glands has been 
deliberately taken out, the meat should be regarded as 
falling within the first Schedule, and should not be imported 
under any conditions. Where, however, a severed part 
has been so cut as just to exclude one of the glands, the 
part should be regarded as falling within the Second 
Schedule and admitted if it is accompanied by an Official 
Certificate. An exception to this general rule is made by 
item (e) of the First Schedule, the effect of which is to 
prohibit the importation of ** short-cut heads,” i.e., heads 
cut so as not to include the submaxillary glands. 

Under Schedule IT. an Official Certificate is now required 
for lard, dripping, edible tallow and other rendered fats. 

Official Certificates have already been recognised from 
the following countries,—viz.—Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, Latvia, Holland, New 
Zealand, Sweden, United States of America and Uruguay, 
for the purposes of items (a) and (c) of the Second Schedule. 

Further Certificates when recognised will be inserted in 
the London Gazette. 

DEFINITIONS. 

‘“* Medical Officer’? includes any duly qualified medical 
practitioner and any assistant officer appointed or employed 
by a Sanitary Authority to act in the execution of these 
Regulations. 

Sec. 4. (1).—Subject to such provisions of these Regu- 
lations as prescribe functions to be exercised by the Officers 
of Customs and Excise and by the Medical Officer of Health 
and any other Officer of a Sanitary Authority, the Sanitary 
Authority shall enforce and execute these Regulations. 


PERSONAL. 

Mareiace. Christopher—Davidson.—At St. Matthew’s 
Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on April 25th, by the Rev. 
C. Firmin, Frank Christopher, M.R,C.V.S., son of the late 
G. J. Christopher and Mrs. Christopher, of Blackhill, to 
Jean, only child of John Davidson, M.R.C.V.S., and Mrs. 
Davidson, Grove House, Summerhill Grove, Neweastle-on- 
Tyne. 


Marriace. Lice—Bardon.—At Holy Cross Church, 
Crosshill, Glasgow, on 5th May 1925, by the Very Rev. 
W. P. Canon O’Brien, William J. Rice, M.R.C.V.S., Mont- 
rose, N.B., to Mary Dunbar, second daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Bardon, Crosshill, Glasgow. 

APPOINTMENT. Major Maxwell Glasse has been appoint - 
ed States Veterinary Officer and Meat Inspector, Guernsey, 
Channel Islands. 


Mr. R. R. Dalling, M.R.C.V.S., of Liverpool, has 
recently passed the final examination for the diplomas 
M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P. 


The Veterinary Record. 
9th May, 1925, 


THE 1925 CONGRESS. 


We print elsewhere in this issue the programme 
for the Annual Congress which has been prepared by 
the Provisional Committee. It will be seen that the 
meeting is to take place at Cambridge during the 
week commencing August 17th next, and that in 
some details it differs from any Congress previously 
held. The most noteworthy change is that the 
closing meeting (at which the new President assumes 
office) is to be held on the Friday afternoon, thus 
giving one extra day to the official programme. 
Other details which may be mentioned are the public 
lecture on the Tuesday——an item which has several 
times been proposed at former Congresses, but not 
carried into effect—and the complimentary diiner 
to the retiring President. The latter function has 
been introduced in order to permit of members 
expressing their appreciation of the unselfish work 
which the President does for the Association during 
his year of office. The position of President of an 
Association such as this is no sinecure, and in years 
to come will develop into a position of very great 
responsibility. It is therefore only right that some 
especial mark of appreciation should be shown to 
the man who has been appointed to carry out the 
duties imposed upon him, apart from the honour 
which has already been paid to him by his election, 

Looking at the programme as a whole, we are 
impressed by the very wide range of subjects which 
are to be considered. Surely here there is intellectual 
food to suit every taste! Our fear—if we have any— 
is that some of us may suffer somewhat of a surfeit. 
There are six papers, every one of which is on a 
subject which should provoke animated and useful 
discussion, and which should appeal to every member 
whether he be a general practitioner or one who holds 
an inspectorship, The demonstrations will also 
attract much attention, particularly the technique 
of the intradermal tuberculin test, while the film 
demonstrations of operations is an innovation which, 
it is claimed, may prove of very great educational 
value and on which the Association has spent a sum 
approaching £100. 

With the social side of the Congress we shall deal 
at a future date. But we take this opportunity to 
put in a plea for the entertainment of those, and 
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particularly the ladies who will attend, who will not 
be able to join in the meetings and the discussion of 
the papers. No doubt the Provisional Committee 
has in contemplation plenty of amusement for these 
important members of Congress and will issue a more 
complete programme at a later date. Congresses, 
however, can be over organised and we hope that time 
will be allowed for a little relaxation, conversation, 
and those small, happy and informal gatherings 
which do so much to engender and develop a feeling 
of good fellowship and goodwill in our small profession. 

We congratulate the Provisional Committee on 
their programme and we hope that members will now 
make their arrangements to turn up in force at 
Cambridge on August 17th and make this the record 
Congress which we expect it to be. 


It is not too soon to call early attention to two 
further forthcoming events of outstanding import- 
ance—-the Annual General Meeting of the Royal 
College, on Thursday, June 4th, and the Annual 
Dinner of the Royal College, on Thursday, July 2nd. 

The Annual General Meeting is, unfortunately, 
only sparsely attended as a rule, but on the present 
occasion there will be two elements of exceptional 
interest. The first will be the announcement of the 
result of the election of Council, for there are already 
eleven nominations for eight vacancies, and there is, 
of course, the possibility of other nominations being 
received up to May 7th. Moreover, although the 
Annual Report of the Council does not generally 

vide much scope for criticism—it is merely a very 

rief statement of work done—the occasion does 
furnish an opportunity for critics to air their views. 

The second consideration will, however, we feel 
sure, provoke a widespread response indeed. Field 
Marshal Earl Haig of Bemersyde is to attend to receive 
his Diploma of Honorary Associate. As more than 
1,100 members saw service in the great war, the 
Council Room ought to be packed to overflowing on 
such an occasion, and we hope members will turn up 
in large numbers to do honour to a great soldier. 

The Annual Dinner, which will be held on July 
2nd, at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, 
provides a similar feature of compelling interest, in 
that Field Marshal the Earl of Ypres, who has also 
been elected an Honorary Associate of the College, 
has promised to attend and to receive his Diploma. 
The presence of Sir William Joynson-Hicks, M.P., 
the Home Secretary, will add to the interest and 
dignity of the function, and other important guests 
who are being invited in addition to the Presidents 
of the learned Societies, include the Lord Chancellor, 
the Minister of Health, the Minister of Agriculture, 
and others Members of Parliament interested in the 
welfare of the profession. 

It will be evident, therefore, to our readers that no 
effort can, or should, be s to secure for the 
President and Council of the Royal College that 
measure of support demanded by the importance of 
what the College and the profession will deem to be 
occasions of historic interest in their annals. 


“ What is Milk? ”’ 


“ The law relating to the sale of milk in this country, 
as it was interpreted yesterday by the Divisional Court,” 
says The Times, of May 6th, ‘clearly demand: emenda- 
tion in the interests of public cleanliness. The question 
before the Court was whether or not it is ‘abstraction’ 
within the meaning of the milk regulations when the cream 
rises to the top of a churn by the process of nature and 
the milk drawn off from the bottom of the churn is in 
consequence naturally deficient in fat. The Lord Chier 
Justice held that, under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 
such milk is not ‘ of the nature, substance, and quality’ 
demanded by the purchaser. He laid it down, further, 
that it is the duty of the vendor to keep his milk ‘ stirred’ 
so that it shall be of uniform quality. How such stirring 
is to be carried out was not indicated by the Court. The 
weight of many churns is such that they cannot con- 
veniently be shaken, though no doubt the joltings of the 
milk carts perform this function to some extent. It would 
seem to follow that, if the law is to be obeyed, the churn 
must be opened by the vendor before each purchaser is 
served and the contents stirred by some instrumental 
means. The prospects of contamination thus unfolded 
are very disquieting. Further, it is doubtful whether the 
method would achieve its purpose, for milk on which 
the cream has risen cannot be restored, by any amount of 
shaking, to its former condition. Thus the public health is 
placed in jeopardy by a law framed without regard to the 
actual circumstances of nature. The matter is one of 
very great importance, because milk in this country is at 
present far from clean in the large majority of instances. 
Every recent effort towards reform has included an attempt 
to avoid contamination during transport and sale. If the 
law remains unaltered these attempts will be rendered 
futile.” 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
OBITUARY. 
Durrant, H. M., M.R.C.V.S., Arlington Road, St. Pancras, 
N.W. Graduated December 16th, 1897. Died 24th 
April, 1925. Aged 50 years. 


We regret to have to record the loss of a promising 
student in Mr. James Thornton Taylor, only son of Mr. 
J. H. Taylor, F.R.C.V.S., Stanhope Road, Darlington, 
at the early age of 19 years. The death occurred on the 
23rd ult., and the funeral on the 27th. There were man 
beautiful floral tributes, including those from the North 
Eastern V.M.A., Dr. Bradley, R.D.V.C. Contingent O.T.C., 
“Class B,” and staff and students of the ‘‘ Dick” College, 
where Mr. Taylor was a student of considerable ry 4 
Amongst others present at the funeral, were Messrs. C. Hill, 
K. Ollerhead and J. R. Rider. Much sympathy will be 
extended to his bereaved parents, and wapetnil to his 
father, who even now is just convalescent from a long and 
trying illness, which has necessitated more than one 
serious operation, and who was prevented by sickness 


from attending the 


Tue Late Mr. G. R. DupDGEon. 


At the funeral of the late Mr. G. R. Du of Sunder- 
land (who was one of the founders of the “ National” 
Association, and whose death was recorded in our last 
issue) which took place at Sunderland ee the 
followi veteri were present :—Messrs. 
T. T Jack, E. R. Gibson, W. H. Blackburn, J. Davidson, 
T. M. Mitchell and J. W. Rider, while apologies for absence 
were received from Messrs. C. Elphick, H. Peele and J. R. 
Rider. 
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N.V.M.A. CONGRESS, 1925. 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME FOR CAMRIDGE. 


Date. Week commencing August 17th 1925. 
Monday ‘17th 2-30—5-0 p.m. Council and Committee Meetings. 
Tuesday 18th 10-0 a.m. Inaugural Meeting at the Guildhall, commencing with Address of 
Welcome by the Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
» ~ 10-30 a.m. Annual General Meeting; election of President and Officers for the 
year. 
2-0 p.m. Paper :—Plant Poisoning, Professor D. Kehoe. 
” ” 4-0 p.m. Garden Party. 
» 9» 6-0 p.m. Popular Address by (it is hoped) Sir Daniel Hall, Scientific Adviser 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. 
1 ‘ 9-0 p.m. Reception by the President, A. Gofton, Esq., Lion Hotel. 
Wednesday 19th 9-30 a.m. Paper :—Re-introduction of the Tuberculosis Order, Colonel J. W. 
Brittlebank, C.M.G. 
is ‘i 11-30 a.m. Paper :—Animal Nutrition, Professor T. B. Wood, C.B.E., M.A., F.R.S. 
2-30 p.m. Paper :—Dystokia, F. T. Harvey, F.R.C.V.8. 
7-30 p.m. Annual Banquet, Guildhall. 
Thursday 20th 9-30 a.m. Paper :—Recent Legislation on Food Inspection, J. McAllan, M.A., 
B.Sc. 
* - 11-30 a.m. —_ Paper :—Intestinal Strongyles, with special reference to prevention 
and treatment, T. W. Cameron, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 
+ " 2-0 p.m. Operations, Demonstrations, etc., Institute of Animal Pathology, 
Field Laboratories. 
4-30 p.m. Film Demonstration, School of Agriculture. 
™ - 7-30 p.m. Complimentary Dinner to retiring President, Lion Hotel. 
Friday 21st 10-0 a.m. Visit to places of interest in Cambridge. 
2-30 p.m. Visit to Chivers’ Factory and Farms. 
5-30 p.m. Closing Meeting. 
” ” 6-0 p.m. Council Meeting. 


8-0 p.m. Whist Drive and Dance. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Some Cases of Interest. 
By M. Bray, M.R.C.V.S., Kune’s Lynn. 


Twistep BowkL AFTER FOALING. 


A four-year-old cart mare was heard kicking about 
at5 a.m. It was found that she was just foaling and 
she foaled without assistance. She cleaned about 
an hour after and showed slight pain at mid-day, 


which passed off. The mare exhibited signs of acute 
pain in the afternoon and was seen at 5 p.m. Pulse 
Pain was 


extremely hard to get and indefinite. 
violent and continuous and I suspected rupture 
somewhere in the birth canal, but could find nothing 
except that the uterus was flaccid and not contracted 
at all. Rectal examination revealed no obstruction. 
Hypodemics of morphia and the administration of 
chloral had only a temporary effect. She was inclined 
to get on her back and laid still occasionally. At 
9 p.m. she was stillin pain. Fomentations were applied 
when one could get near her. I noticed on this visit 
that she got continually on her back, which was the 
only position which afforded her any relief. I came to - 
the conclusion that her condition was not due to 
foaling. She died at 10 a.m. the following morning. 
I was unable to make a post-mortem, but the slaughter- 
man reported she had twisted a bowel. 


* * * * 


PUERPERAL MANIA. 


The subject was a Friesian cow which calved the 
third calf in twelve hours. She was in a large box with 
a swinging crib. Her mouth was fixed to the crib, 
which she sucked and licked continuously, salivation 
being marked. With a great effort we forced her 
away from the crib, when she staggered all over the 
box. keeping her neck arched. When she got back 
to the crib she attached herself to it again, like a leech, 
sucking and salivating. When first seen at 11 a.m. 
I left 1 oz. of chloral to be given in half a pail of water, 
which she drank at once. On my return at 3 p.m. her 
tongue and palate and cheeks were bleeding. I 
therefore forced her away from the crib and tried to 
restrain her by two halters over a beam, but she threw 
herself forward and went on to her head with enough 
force to break her neck. On the principle that a 
mammary gland may have certain unknown influ- 
ences on puerperal conditions, | gave her an inter- 
mammary injection. She then stayed licking her 
right front leg without intermission. Neck still 


arched. She was put on half oz. doses of pot. brom. 
and chloral, which she drank every three hours. 
By 10 p.m. she was better and following morning 


absolutely all right. 


PUERPERAL MANIA WITH A RETURN AFTER AN 
INTERVAL, 


The subject was a Dairy Shorthorn, calved sixteen 
days. When being driven up the field with the others 
she carried her head on one side with the neck bent, 
and kept falling into the fence. I saw her at 5 p.m., 
having already telephoned instructions to give a 
drench containing 12 oz. of mag. sulph. On arrival 
I found she had been licking the near fore-leg con- 
tinuously ; her neck was bent, head upwards—some- 
times on one side sometimes on the other--champing, 
frothing at the mouth and going backwards. I had 
her moved to a bigger box with some difficulty and 
the halter taken off her horns. I gave her a hypo- 
dermic injection of morphia, left half oz. pot. brom. 
to be given in two hours and repeated in four hours. 
She drank both doses greedily. By 2 a.m. she 
was lying naturally and chewing her cud. This was 
on the 2nd April. At 6 a.m. on the 5th she had another 
attack, showing the same symptoms, but not so 
marked. Half ounce doses of chloral in half pails of 
water were administered at 9 o’clock and 12 o'clock ; 
by 8 p.m. she was apparently quite right again. 

* * * * 


MiLk Fever A AFTER CaLvine. 

A cross-bred cow, calved exactly a month, was 
reported by telephone to have the bedding down. It 
had been replaced but had slipped out again. On 
arrival at 11 o'clock I found the cow down, unable to 
get up, with partial prolapse of the vagina. She was 
lying with her head uphill and with her tail end in 
a pool of liquid manure in a dirty cowshed. 

I noticed, on giving her a purgative draught, that 
she was swallowing with difficulty, and she rapidly 
became comatose. 

I had her pulled into a better position, disinfected the 
prolapse, returned home for the milk fever syringe, 
and inflated the udder at 2 p.m. She got up at 2 a.m. 
and the prolapse disappeared at once. 

* * 


A Bap Famity Hasir. 


Post-mortem on a cross-bred white sow farrowed a 
month. Cause of death enteritis, due to a pint and 
half of stones, all sizes, contained in the colon. The 
stomach was full of soft ingesta. On enquiry I found 
her sister had farrowed at the same time. I therefore 
went over and watched her in her stye. She was in 
very poor condition and was playing with stones in 
her mouth, throwing them up and catching them, 
like a dog with a ball. On making further enquiries 
I found the sow from which they were bred was 
always playing with stones and swallowing them. 

* * * * 


Two Dog Puzzues. 
Subject. Young Scottish Terrier Dog. 
Symptoms dull, great thirst, persistent vomiting 
after drinking, temperature slightly elevated, ab- 
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dominal muscles tense, refused food, when moved 
did so slowly and stiffly, no other symptoms noticeable. 

Provisional diaqnosis gastric catarrh, cause unknown. 
Prescribed bismuth mixture and Benger. I saw the 
animal three times in thirty-six hours and could not 
get any further. Received a message from a_ third 
person that the dog was better and that there was no 
need to see it again. 

* * * * 

Subject.-Young Scottish Terrier Dog sent down for 
stud purposes, had had for his first bitch a maiden 
bitch. I saw him 18 hours after, when the symptoms 
were much the same as in the other case—dullness, 
temperature slightly elevated, refused food, extremely 
stiff when moved, great thirst and persistent vomiting 
after drinking, abdominal muscles tense, moved as if 
he had lumbago or developing tetanus. The question 
rose, as he was a hired dog, as to whether he had 
injured himself during copulation. Copulation re- 
ported normal, tied for a quarter of an hour. 

Provisional diagnosis gastric catarrh. A telephone 
message received 24 hours after said that the dog was 
quite allright; he had vomited up a brandy cork. 
The other case had recovered after vomiting up a 
portion of a sorbo ball. 


Fractures “ All Round ’’ in a Sow. 
By W. G. M.R.C.V.S., Exmours. 


I was called to see a large black sow, 18 months old, 
and weighing about 19 score, which was very lame in 
the rear fore-leg and unable to move. I found her 
laying on her right side, diagnosed fracture of the left 
humerus, and ordered slaughter. The history was that 
she had been to the boar (kept on premises) and had 
afterwards been walked to the orchard about 30 yards 
away. On passing through the gate of the orchard 
she collapsed and was unable to rise. While in this 
position she was attacked by two other sows which 
were already in the orchard, but as far as I could see 
they did not do much damage. She was placed in a 
float and taken back to the stye, where I found her. 
While the carcase was being dressed I noticed the right 
fore-leg appeared unusually slack and examination 
revealed this humerus also fractured. I had both the 
shoulders taken off and allowed the rest of the carcass 
to go to the butcher. I boiled out the two bones and 
found one in four pieces and the other in two. To my 
great surprise two days later I had a message from the 
butcher (who unfortunately lived ten miles away) 
asking me to go and see the carcase as he had found 
both the hind legs broken near the hip joints with so 
much extravasation that both hind legs were useless. 
So far I have been unable to get these bones to examine 
them. I have never heard of any animal breaking all 
four legs before and assume that the condition did 
not arise from external violence. I hope some readers 
will offer an explanation. Could the sow have spread- 
eagled while with the boar and so caused the damage, 
and, if so, how could she have walked 30 yards to the 
orchard ! 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Derbyshire, Lancashire, North of England, and York- 
shire Divisions. 
ComBINED AT MANCHESTER. 

A combined meeting of the Derbyshire, Lancashire, 
North Midland and Yorkshire Divisions, was held at 
the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester, on 
Friday, December 5th, 1924, at 3 p.m. The chair 
was taken by the President of the Lancashire Veter- 
inary Medical Association (J. D. Whitehead, Esq., 
F.R.C.V.S.) and the following gentlemen were present : 
Messrs. J. Spruell, Pillers, Eaton Jones, Edwards, 
Burndred, Wadsworth, Clarkson, Hughes, Oddy, 
Brittlebank, Holroyd, Lomas, Mattinson, Abson, 
McKinna, Fletcher, Campbell, Hall, Scott, Whitehead, 
Evershed, Collinson, Lloyd, Livesey, Davies, Caldwell, 
Mayall, Ducksbury, Watt, Matthews, Torrance, 
Munroe, Dobie, Millington, Hargreaves, Wilson, 
Sumner, junr., Lindsay, Holroyd, Breer, Robinson, 
Allen, Dickson, Johnstone, Minor, White, Lancaster, 
Ingram, Michelis, Woods, Curbishley, Downham, 
Vine, Thompson, Craig Robinson, Carlisle, Sampson, 
Pollard, White, Trevers, Finch, Hayes, Gunning, 
Kenyon, Edmondson, McIntyre, Deville, Murrison, 
Furness, Giblin, Harrison, Taylor, Chambers, Wright, 
Urmson, Leynson, Locke, Gillespie and Walker. 

The PRESIDENT, on behalf of the Lancashire Division, 
welcomed the visitors to the meeting. The Council 
felt that when Sir Stewart Stockman accepted their 
invitation to be present that afternoon, they ought to 
invite other Veterinary Medical Associations and so 
give Sir Stewart an audience worthy of his visit. 
He felt he had no need to introduce Sir Stewart, 
as most of the people present already knew him, and 
he called upon him to give his address on “Some 
aspects of Foot-and-Mouth Disease.” (Sir Stewart 
Stockman’s paper appears at the commencement of 
this issue—Kd.). 


Discussion on Sir 8. SrocKMAN’s PAPER. 


The Presipent: We have all heard a most interest- 
ing lecture from Sir Stewart, there must be many points 
that can be discussed and I call upon Mr. Woods for 
his observations. 

Mr. Woops: I must congratulate you on getting 
Sir Stewart Stockman to come here this afternoon, 
and I think he would like us to find some points 
faulty and touch upon them. Now everyone has his 
own ideas with regard to foot-and-mouth disease and 
lectures have been given all over the country. I was 
connected with an outbreak in Cheshire in 1922 and 
I had certain ideas with regard to disinfection, also 
a number of veterinary surgeons who were there had 
ideas of how the disease could be spread. I went 
round and had a chat with these gentlemen and the 
first thing I found out was that these men examined 
an animal’s mouth with a cloth cap on, and you 
cannot examine a cow’s mouth without the cap coming 
into contact with it. I thought this might be a source 
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by which the disease was spread. Also, the brush 
with which the owner cleans his animals may have 
something to do with it. With regard to the question 
of immunity: if we could get immunity in cattle 
even for two or three weeks, I think it would be of 
immense value. I think a lot of money has been lost 
by not allowing foot-and-mouth carcasses to be sold 
for food. Some years ago we only used to seize the 
head and feet and the remainder went for food. 


_ | know there is a lot of opposition from the press, etc., 


but that is my view. 

Mr. Lioyp: The first thing I wish to say is that we 
are very much indebted to Sir Stewart Stockman for 
coming here. It is over forty years ago since I had a 
case of foot-and-mouth disease. Then, there was no 

licy of slaughter. I was much interested in Sir 

tewart’s remarks on disinfection. The Inspectors 
of the Ministry came to Sheffield recently in connec- 
tion with an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, 
when they compelled the Local Authority to have the 

remises disinfected. At the beginning I was struck 

y the thorough way in which these inspectors carried 
out their duties. I should like to give that credit to 
Sir Stewart’s Inspectors. On August 8th, 1923, I 
had a communication from a veterinary surgeon who 
thought he had a case of “ foot-and-mouth,” and I 
advised him to notify the people concerned. The 
Ministry’s officials were in attendance within twelve 
hours. I thought that was very quick work. The 
source of infection in this case was supposed to be 
straw that was got from a railway van, but after 
hearing Sir Stewart this afternoon, I am inclined to 
change my views. The point that Sir Stewart raised 
about frozen meat being a possible source makes me 
think that, in this case, frozen meat was the cause of 
infection, the owner of the animal being a butcher who 
dealt with a lot of frozen meat. 

I propose that a very hearty vote of thanks be 
extended to Sir Stewart for coming this afternoon. 

Mr. Deviitz : I should like to take this opportunity 
of thanking the executive of the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association, on behalf of the Derbyshire 
Veterinary Medical Association. Apart from the 
scientific side of this meeting, I have met some very 
old friends. Also I should like to add my thanks, 
I think this meeting has been very useful. Sir Stewart 
has mentioned a large number of small points that carry 
a great amount of weight. 

I have had a great deal of experience of foot-and- 
mouth disease and, at a recent outbreak, a lot of 
animals were being cremated and the fires were 
allowed to go out, which left a number of half-charred 
carcasses. I think more attention should be paid to 
the proper cremation of carcasses. I should also like 
to say that the lantern slides brought by Sir Stewart 
were very interesting. I had to visit a farm at Burton- 
on-Trent where “ foot-and-mouth” had broken out. 
The farmer had noticed the condition of the feet and 
had written to the Editor of the Farmer and Stock- 
breeder, and he, I think, had communicated with the 
Ministry. However, I had to visit this farm and found 
most of the animals could not move. I note that the 
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virus, Sir Stewart says, varies. Is it possible for an 
animal to have a slight attack of “‘ foot-and-mouth,” 
recover, and start with the disease again? Three 
months ago [ was called to see some animals which 
were supposed to be suffering from this disease. The 
animals were in a very small field which, I think, was 
insufficient in size. I reported these animals to the 
Ministry and later I had a message to say that these 
animals were worse. I was wondering if they had 
foot-and-mouth disease in a slight form. On Monday 
night last I had to see an animal which had symptoms 
of foot-and-mouth in a field. One of the Ministry’s 
Inspectors came down and saw her and at the present 
time I am waiting to hear the verdict. 

Colonel BrirTLeBANK: I wish to express, in the 
first instance, my sincere thanks to Sir Stewart Stock- 
man for so kindly accepting the invitation to come here 
this afternoon. I feel sure that he will be well 
satisfied with the attendance and will be gratified at 
the close interest shown by the whole of his audience. 
The object of the Lancashire Veterinary Medical 
Association, in the first place, was to call a joint meet- 
ing with our neighbouring Divisions of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, so that those of us 
who are in the Northern Branch might be drawn more 
closely together and we felt the success of such a joint 
meeting would be assured if we could secure Sir 
Stewart to give us an address on Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease. 

I feel sure that all present will join me in congratu- 
lating Sir Stewart on the success which he has attained 
during the last two years in combating the very wide 
spread and disastrous epidemic through which we have 

ed. I would, at the same time, like also to 
congratulate the staff working under Sir Stewart for 
the way in which they have carried out their very 
difficult and arduous duties. I have referred to this 
feature of the work on several occasions but I must 
confess of feeling a considerable pride in much of what 
I saw of many of the young veterinary surgeons with 
whom I came in contact in the County of Cheshire 
during this outbreak. 

Many of us felt and have realised for some time that 
this question of foot-and-mouth disease is one which 
is but ill understood by the general public. They 
cannot, for instance, realise that, at the moment, the 
policy of wholesale slaughter is probably a correct one. 
They are quite ready to level much indiscriminate 
criticism against the veterinary profession, but what 
I am more particularly concerned with is that when 
members of the general public ask practising veterinary 
surgeons for information on this subject, many find 
themselves in a serious difficulty to obtain the necessary 
scientific information on which to base the information 
they give. 

I think every person who has heard Sir Stewart this 
afternoon will look forward with pleasure to reading his 
report in the Veterinary Record, and there will then 
be but little excuse for ignorance of the scientific 
facts upon which the slaughter policy is based. 

The veterinary profession is only a small profession, 
but it is of enormous economic importance to the farm- 
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ing population of these Islands in general. At least, 
a very large number of us have formed ourselves into 
an Association to which such local Associations as 
ours are amalgamated and, as one who throughout 
the last twenty years has had a very intimate acquain- 
tance with all that has been done to federate the whole 
of the veterinary associations into one great body, 
I feel that there never was a time when it was more 
essential for veterinary surgeons to hold more together 
than is the present. It is, | know, common for many 
pessimistic members to take a gloomy view of our 
profession but I feel sure that many of them could 
have devoted little thought to the enormous fields 
that lie before us, before coming to any such conclusion. 


We must again remember one thing, that is, the 
great agricultural industry of this country cannot do 
without a highly educated and equipped supply of 
veterinarians. ‘This brings me to one of the points 
that I want to raise, that for men in practice, speaking 
of men after they have completed their college 
curriculum, it is essential that there shall be for their 
use, a well informed press of unimpeachable standing. 
Our central body, in its wisdom, acquired, as its 
journal, the Veterinary Record, and I feel sure you 
will all agree with me in what I say, that we look to 
that Journal being raised to a standard comparable 
with the Journals circulating among the members of 
our sister profession. We want the very best brains 
obtainable to be associated with our Journal, so that 
it shall be not merely a record of mutual admiration 
and platitudes, but of real scientific assistance to all 
its readers. We have toremember that the Veterinary 
Record circulates to some extent and to a growing 
extent, I hope, to scientific bodies outside our own 
members and I need not draw your attention to the 
very obvious fact that a Journal of the standing such 
as I have pictured will do no small work in obtaining 
for us that position in the scientific world, which we 
claim is our just right. 


I hope Mr. Livesey will understand or will realise 
what I have said is in no spirit of carping criticism to 
him. I offer my sincere appreciation for the work 
he has done for the Association since he took the 
Secretaryship. He has been indefatigable in trying to 
place the business of the Association on a firm footing 
and I feel sure that all here wish him every success, 
and that he himself is desirous that nothing but the 
best will be good enough in our official Journal. 


Mr. President, I thank you for the opportunity 
you have given me to say what I have said and I 
again thank Sir Stewart for his readily responding 
to the invitation which I personally conveyed to him. 


Mr. McKinna: On behalf of the Yorkshire Veter- 
inary Medical Association, I wish to express our thanks 
to Sir Stewart and I feel, more than ever, that we should 
back him up with his policy of slaughter. I agree 
entirely with Sir Stewart. I am sure that everyone 
present tais afternoon has learnt something. I may 
say thas the general practitioner is most anxious to 
assist the Ministry and I realise how careful we should 
be w th reference to disinfection. 


Mr. Mayatt: I have listened with great interest to 
Sir Stewart’s lecture and there are one or two points I 
would like to raise. Without adopting the policy 
of slaughter--with the most elaborate precautions of 
disinfection—it is difficult to see how any cowshed in 
England, Scotland and Ireland can be adequately 
disinfected. You can disinfect and disinfect again 
and still you think it has not been properly done. 
Reading about foot-and-mouth disease, one thought 
has always struck me—-when a herd gets infected. 
perhaps another herd about five miles away with appar- 
ently healthy cattle will get an attack. Can anything 
be done to prevent this ? Cannot something be done 
to make themimmune ? Then I have read a lot about 
cures. There are several people who claim to be able 
to cure this disease. In connection with immunity, 
one observer claims immunity by injecting 80 
to 10 ¢.c. intravenously of salt and tartar emetic, 
and he claims the herd is free from attack. 
Well now, if these things cannot be done, why do not 
the scientific men put their foot down and say the 
public are being humbugged. I say that more re- 
search is wanted. Sir Stewart will bear me out that 
experiments were conducted in a ship at sea and now 
I believe they have been stopped. I can only say 
again that more research is wanted. 

Mr. Minor: With regard to the method of convey- 
ing the disease, I think rats convey this disease. 

They are recognised mechanical carriers of swine 
fever. When premises are disinfected, the rats leave ; 
well, where do they go? Naturally they will go where 
they can get food. I am sure rats convey all kinds of 
contagious diseases. With reference to veterinary 
surgeons conveying the disease—the epidemic of foot- 
and-mouth disease came when most veterinary sur- 
geons were not prepared and so not properly equipped 
and therefore they may have carried the disease. 
Veterinary surgeons now are prepared and better 
equipped. We have not heard much about the farmers 
themselves. I think the farmers have conveyed the 
disease more than the veterinary surgeons. A lot 
has been said about meat and it has been suggested 
that “ foot-and-mouth ” carcasses should be used for 
food. I think that if meat was labelled to the effect 
that it was foot-and-mouth meat, a butcher would not 
sell it. I do not think a farm can be disinfected proper- 
ly and I think carts, lorries, drays, etc., carry infection. 
With reference to the slaughter policy, I do not alto- 
gether agree with it and a great number of beasts 
have been slaughtered that had a good chance of 
recovery. In spite of slaughter we still get out- 
breaks. I think a time must come when it is realised 
that this policy of slaughter cannot be carried on any 
longer. 

Mr. Martinson: Mr. Mayall questions the 
possibility of disinfecting farms. I must emphasise 
the point that when I undertook the disinfection of 
farms, it seemed impossible, but results proved 
definitely that you can disinfect a farm and it is 
effective. I feel it is impossible to go too deeply into 
this subject of foot-and-mouth disease, but there is 
another side of the question and that is the clinical 
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side. I suggest that Mr. Munroe gives us a paper on 
foot-and-mouth disease from the clinical side. | have 
spoken to Mr. Munroe and know that he is an experi- 
enced man on the subject. Little is known about 
foot-and-mouth disease and I think it is a pity that 
so many of us know so little about it and I still think 
we want some information from this aspect. We want 
to be able to argue in public and to reply to remarks 
made by the public. Sir Stewart mentions that blood 
is highly infectious, [ am personally very sceptical 
about that, but I cannot help wondering whether it 
would not be better if slaughter were dispensed with. 
With reference to hunting, has the fox anything to do 
with the spread of the disease ? Again I would like 
to raise the point of Mr. Munroe giving us a paper on 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. Noe.-PILtters: With regard to the point 
raised by Mr. Mattinson about another paper being 
given on foot-and-mouth disease, I should like to 
point out that we had a long paper on this subject only 
recently and Mr. Woods and Mr. Munroe gave us a lot 
of information upon it. 

Mr. Martinson: I was quite unaware of that and 
trust you will accept my apologies. 

Mr. Livesey: I am not here to speak about foot- 
and-mouth disease. Being responsible for the 
Veterinary Record, 1 would say that [ welcome 
criticism this afternoon. What Sir Stewart said in 
the first place was out of old friendship to myself. 
Please realise that the Veterinary Record is your 
paper and the journal of your profession. If you 
want it to be the organ worthy of your profession 
it is your duty to make it so. [ am, at the present 
time, responsible for the Record and I can assure 
you that my time is fully occupied. If you want good 
journalistic help as a rule you must pay for it and the 
* National” has not been in a position to pay. I 
am pleased to say that the position is now improved 
and that we shall soon be able to pay for a larger 
journal. I realise that at the present time the 
journal is capable of improvement, but the work in 
connection with it has been done voluntarily and, 
I think, loyally. It is for you to see that money is 
spent in the enlarging of the journal and the providing 
of it with proper scientific matter, and I should be 
glad of help from men with some knowledge of journ- 
alism and literature. In the meantime | assure you 
that I shall endeavour to do my best with the 
material at my disposal. 

Mr. WuireneaD: Sir Stewart's time is getting 
short and I propose calling on him for his remarks. 


THe Rep ry. 


Sir Srewart SrockMAN: I can only express my 
pleasure at the reception I have received and the 
consideration you have given to this subject. A 
number of speakers have raised similar points. Mr. 
Woods raises the question of carcasses. Mr. Woods 
rightly took the position that carcasses, since it is done 
in other countries,should be sold for food in this country. 
But I, like Mr. Livesey, am not a free agent and have 
to work under orders. I work under Acts of Parlia- 
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ment. This question of salvage is a wider question 
than one would think. It is not a small expenditure 
to drop salvage. At the present time the Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Committee have the question of 
salvage before them. Personally, I am hoping the 
Committee will pronounce definitely how judgment 
is to be given, whether salvage will take place or not. 
What I am afraid of is that if salvage comes too 
prominently into being, a lot of undisciplined butchers 
will follow the Veterinary Inspectors into infected 
areas and so help the spread of the disease. Another 
objection is that it is a difficult thing to put the 
decisions re salvage into the hands of one hundred or 
so Inspectors on the spot. I think Mr. Minor had not 
heard one part of my address in which I mentioned the 
farmer and the veterinary surgeon as being possible 
causes of the spread of the disease. With reference 
to Mr. Wood’s statement about the nail brush, I 
always use a nail brush and keep my nails very short. 
It is not only the nail brush you want but you should 
keep your nails clipped. Mr. Lloyd spoke with 
regard to disinfection of farms and slaughterhouses, 
Animals are sent into slaughterhouses, slaughtered and 
nobody may know they have had foot-and-mouth 
disease. Other animals are brought to the slaughter- 
house and foot-and-mouth breaks out. I think 
slaughterhouses should be frequently disinfected and 
though it is expensive it will always be worth it. 
Mr. Deville suggests that our Inspectors should take 
more care with cremation and making up the fire. 
We must not be too hard on the Inspectors, they are 
mostly young and have to learn. Perhaps with more 
experience the Inspectors would make quite good 
firemen. With regard to the case mentioned by 
Mr. Deville of foot-and-mouth, the owner's query 
was replied to in the “ Farmer and Stockbreeder ” 
by a veterinary surgeon, and one of my staff noticing 
the reply in the paper, became suspicious, made 
enquiries, and got the full address of the man making 
the enquiry. That is how we found that outbreak. 
I think it is rather funny that this paper, which is 
advised by a veterinary surgeon, should advise how 
to treat pigs with feet that are coming off. I do not 
think you can get foot-and-mouth disease in a form 
that a man could not recognise. Many farmers and 
dealers do not want to recognise it, they prefer to get 
rid of the cattle, and, they pass the disease on. In 
reply to Mr. Mayall, I may say that in Switzerland 
they have only recently adopted the slaughter policy. 
I think it is the wrong policy in that country as the 
conditions there are entirely different to here. Our 
country is an island: there are frontiers round 
Switzerland, but in England we only have odd attacks 
of the disease. With regard to disinfection, I agree 
that we cannot convince ourselves that we have dis- 
infected a farm thoroughly, but in the case of,say,swine 
fever the virus very soon disappears, about fourteen 
days afterwards. He would be a courageous man, who 
in the face of public opinion, would stop disinfection. 
With regard to remedies mentioned by Mr. Mayall, 
I may say that I have had submitted about 2000 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 


Continued from page 372. 

It was unanimously resolved to make an announcement 
in the press explaining the position of the veterinary 
inspectors under the Public Health Acts, as it would 
appear from the report referred to of the discussion on 
the amendment that there was a good deal of misunder- 
standing of the services of the veterinary surgeon under 
the Public Health Acts. Mr. P. F. Dolan and Professor 
Craig were appointed to collaborate with the Hon. Secre- 
tary as to the terms of the announcement. Consequently, 
on the following day, Professor Craig, Mr. P. F. Dolan and 
the Hon. Secretary decided on sending the following 
report to the press :— 


INSPECTION OF MrAt AND MILK. 


The Council of the Veterinary Medical Association of Ire- 
land, at their meeting in Dublin on Monday, Feb, 2nd, had 
under consideration the Report which appeared in the 
press of the discussion which took place in the Senate 
on the amendment to the Public Health Section of the 
Local Government Bill, specifically providing for the 
veterinary inspection of dairy cows and of meat. It 
was stated that it might be inferred from the wording 
of the report that veterinary surgeons were only em- 
ployed under the Public Health Acts for the purpose of 
inspecting milk and meat as they were presented for 
human consumption, no mention having been made of 
their indispensable services in inspecting the sources 
of these food supplies, namely, the dairy cows and the 
carcases of beasts in the slaughterhouses. The veterin- 
ary profession, it was said, wished to make their position 
clear under the Public Health Acts, and considered it 
their duty to inform the public of the danger of diseases 
being communicated from animals to man through the 
consumption of milk and meat from diseased animals. 
It was a well-known fact that 80 per cent. of the cases 
of abdominal and glandular tuberculosis in children 
were contracted by drinking milk from tuberculous cows. 
Septic sore throat in the human subject has been 
attributed to drinking milk from cows affected with 
diseases of the udder. Many fatal cases of meat poison- 
ing had ensued from the consumption of meat from 
carecases that had been affected with disease, or had 
been improperly handled. 

It was, therefore, of vital importance to the health 
of the community that qualified men who had made a 
special study of the diseases of animals, and of meat and 
milk inspection should be made responsible for the 
inspection of dairy cows and of milk, and for the inspec- 
tion of carcases of animals slaughtered for human 
consumption, and of meat stores. 


(Continued from previous page.) 
remedies, I received with one remedy the finest 
piece of logic I could have wished to receive, and I 
later found out it was from the inmate of a mental 
asylum. I wrote to the Chief Veterinary Officer of 
France, and asked him for a list of so-called cures 
tried in France, and he replied saying that it was a 
worse plague than the disease itself. Gentlemen, 
I regret that I am short of time, having a train to 
catch, and [ hope you will forgive me if I do not reply 
to all who have been good enough to offer remarks. 
The usual vote of thanks was passed. 
J. SPRUELL, 
Hon, Secretary. 
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To ensure that this should be done, it was obviously 
awise step on the part of the Minister for Public Health 
to have had an amendment inserted in the Public 
Health Section of the Local Government Bill specific- 
ally providing for veterinary inspection under the 
Public Health Acts, otherwise it would not be com- 
pulsory by law to have this inspection conducted by 
qualified men. Apart from the Public Health point of 
view, inspection was essential in connection with the 
export trade of meat in order to ensure the standard of 
the meat exported and its reputation compared with 
that from other countries. Every progressive country 
had veterinary surgeons appointed for the inspection 
of meat. 

In the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and the Argentine, all the meat exported had to be 
inspected by veterinary surgeons. 

In all the large cities of Great Britain veterinary 
surgeons were now appointed for the inspection of 
dairy cows, milk and meat. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 


A special general meeting of the association was held 
in Dublin, on Monday, 12th January, 1925. There were 
present Mr. J. Doyle, President, in the Chair, also Messrs. 
J. M. Morris, M. J. Ryan, J. 8S. McCann, D. J. O’ Byrne, 
P. J. Shiel, J. J. Kelly (Dublin), W. F. Fennelly, 8. 
O'Donovan, 8. Conway, Professors Craig, O’Connor, 
Browne, and Kehoe, Messrs. F. J. Daly, W. 'T. M. Browne, 
J. J. Cosgrove, F. W. Taylor, J. J. O’Brien, J. Dodd, 
R. J. Nolan, P. J. Howard, T. R. Mulcahy, G. J. P. Grogan, 
W. W. Malone, and T. Treacy. 

The Hon. Secretary announced that the meeting was 
called with the sanction of the President, to consider the 
steps to be taken to have the new Local Government Bill 
amended so as to provide specifically for the employment 
of the services of a veterinary surgeon in the Public 
Health Section of the Bill. 

A prolonged discussion followed as to the most efficient 
and economic system of veterinary inspection under the 
Public Health Acts, the following taking part in the 
discussion :—Professors Craig and Browne, Messrs. ‘Treacy, 
Howard, ©’ Donovan, Mulcahy, J. J. Kelly, F. J. Daly, 
Dodd, McCann, Cosgrove and O’Brien (Claremorris). 

iventually it was resolved to ask the Minister of Local 
Government and Public Health to receive a deputation 
from the Association to put before him the views of the 
veterinary profession on the subject of veterinary inspec- 
tion under the Public Health Acts, with the object of 
having the new Local Government Bill amended so as to 
specifically provide for the employment of veterinary 
inspectors in the Public Health Section of the Bill. The 
following members were elected to form the deputation, 
along with the President and Hon. Secretary :— Messrs. 
Howard, J. J. Kelly, O’ Brien, P. Dolan, Professor Craig, 
and Senator J. J. Parkinson. | 

It was decided that the members of the deputation 
would meet and decide upon the course of action to be 
taken before waiting on the Minister in the event of his 
consenting to receive them. The deputation were in- 
structed to deal with the following points :—(1) The 
reasons why the veterinary surgeon is best fitted for the 
inspection of meat and of dairy herds ; (2) the introduction 
into the new Local Government Bill of an amendment 
specifically providing for the appointment of veterinary 
inspectors under the Public Health Acts ; (3) representa- 
tives on the Central Staff of the Local Government Board ; 
(4) representatives on the Consultative Councils ; (5) the 
futility of appointing one whole-time veterinary inspector 
for a whole county ; (6) the advocacy of the adoption of 
our scheme of part-time veterinary officers for the coun- 
try and whole-time officers for cities to do the work under 
the Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts and the Public 
Health Acts ; (7) the question of compensation of veterin- 
ary officers under the Public Health Acts when deprived 
of office; (8) the question of the veterinary inspection 
of bacon factories ; (9) the necessity of supervising officers 
being appointed, 
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Some of the speakers expressed the fear that if we were 
not very careful doctors would be appointed as meat 
inspectors instead of veterinary surgeons, whilst others 
were of the opinion that there was not much to be feared 
in this respect. It was stated that many doctors were 
taking out their D.P.H. and receiving instruction in meat 
inspection, which would be taken as qualifying them for 
positions such as meat inspectors. 

Mr. ‘Taylor, New Ross, with the permission of the 
President, brought before the notice of the meeting the 
circular letter of the Crown Chemical Co., stating that 
Danistol would be supplied only through veterinary 
surgeons, and also a cutting from a newspaper containing 
an advertisement by a Wexford chemist, offering Danistol 
for sale. The Hon. Secretary was instructed to write to 
the Crown Chemical Co., enclosing the cutting and asking 
for an explanation. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was passed with 
acclamation and the meeting closed. 


The following correspondence was read :-- 

1. Letter from Mr. T. I. Alexander, 
(24-1-25), saying :-— 

(a) That he had received an acknowledgment from 
the Secretary of the Department of Agriculture to the 
letter which he had addressed to the Minister for 
Agriculture relative to Veterinary Inspection under 
the Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts, saying that 
it would receive attention. 

(b) Asking the V.M.A.I. to publish his letter in the 
report of their proceedings of the meeting. 


Kinsale 


Mr. Alexander’s letter to the Minister was as follows :— 


Kinsale, 


P. Hogan, Esq., 
December 18th, 1924 


Minister of Agriculture, Dublin. 


THE Succestep NEW ScHEME OF VETERINARY 
INSPECTION. 


Sir, At a meeting of the Munster Veterinary Inspectors’ 
Association, held in Cork on the 15th inst., at which the 
following members were present :—T. R. Mulcahy, Clonmel 
(Chairman) ; W. Power, Tipperary ; J. Preston, Mallow ; 
M. J. Mitchell, Kilmallock; J. J. Walsh, Youghal ; 
D. M. Barry, Mallow; J. J. Condon, Tipperary; P. J. 
Walsh, Croom; KE. MeSwiney, Cork; C. O’Driscoll, 
Bandon; W. J. O’Donoghue, Carrickbeg; J. F. Healy, 
Midleton ; C. P. Hynes, Lismore; A. F. Callanan, Cork ; 
T. O'Leary, Macroom; D. Brophy, Clonakilty; P. W. 
Creagh, Fermoy; J. T. Clancy, Charleville; T. I. Alex- 
ander, Kinsale (Hon. Secretary), gratification was expressed 
by the members at the courteous and patient interview 
accorded to their deputation to you on the 5th inst. , 

In accordance with your intimation that you would 
not be averse to any further information or suggestions, 
which the Association might lay before you, we respect- 


fully submit further arguments in favour of the retention 
of the old system of veterinary inspection, and suggestions 
for its modification or enlargement. 


We wish to lay emphasis on the fact that the Contagious 
Diseases of Animals Acts cannot be properly administered 
without the cordial goodwill of the people. A great part 
of the Irish agricultural community are not—as every 
Irishman knows—amenable to legislation from any 
Government, even their own. It is largely owing to the 
fact that they do not realise, through ignorance, that laws 
in connection with the Diseases of Animals Acts are made 
for the protection of the whole community and national 
interests, rather than to press hardly on any individual. 
Personal acquaintance and persuasion get things done 
when the law would remain powerless. It is a national 
characteristic that Irishmen may be led but not driven. 
In support of the preceding statements, in the /rish 
Times, 11th December, 1924, the Secretary of the Tyrone 


County Council, under heading ‘ Tubercular cows in 
Tyrone,” says :— 

“If the people themselves did not help the County 
Council, the veterinary inspectors were powerle-s.”’ 
The foregoing facts are well known to every member of 

our Association. The records of the Department of 
Agriculture of the Irish Free State, and the country’s 
immunity from any really intensive existence of a not ifi- 
able contagious disease, is a good and practical proof of 
how rt-time veterinary inspectors have performed 
their duties during the past 50 years. 

A further point which our Association respectfully 
urges on your attention is the enormous amount of good 
and educative work part-time veterinary inspectors have 
done throughout the remoter parts of rural Ireland in the 
everyday routine of practice. 

This has been in the past so recognised by your Depart - 
ment that in the more extensive rural districts, where 
even the part-time inspector lives at a distance, veterinary 
dispensaries were established so as to enable the smaller 
owner of stock to obtain veterinary assistance and advice, 
and veterinary lecturers were appointed to give leciures 
on Elementary Veterinary Science and Hygiene through- 
out the country. Veterinary Surgeons alone are aware 
of the mass of ignorance that has existed, and does exist, 
with regard to the ordinary diseases of farm stock, and 
the enormous losses owing to that cause which could have 
been saved to the country if veterinary assistance were 
sought for and available. 

Volumes could be filled with examples of the suffering 
of animals and the ignorance of their owners, which is 
slowly passing away, owing to the enlightenment which 
the farmer is receiving from his veterinary surgeon. All of 
these types of owners of animals are small farmers, and 
veterinary surgeons can only demand small fees and often 
receive none at all. 

A practical up-to-date example of the benefits of the 
present system is, that owing to the tremendously wet 
season in this country, farmers are at present suffering 
serious losses through “liver fluke” having affected 
their flocks. It is highly probable that this winter will 
see great losses amongst the flocks of sheep in the Irish 
Free State owing to this cause. The larger portion of the 
small holders are ignorant of the disease, its origin, and the 
steps to be taken to combaf it. If Veterinary assistance 
were not forthcoming in the more sparsely-populated and 
poorer districts, it is doubtful what would be the outcome 
of it. 

If the part-time inspectors, who are scattered all over 
the Irish Free State are dismissed, it is only too sure that 
numbers of them will give up practising in these districts 
through sheer necessity. How great a loss that would be, 

ight perhaps be better realised if it were experienced. 

t appears to us, therefore, that any scheme which 
contemplates the dismissal of part-time veterinary inspec- 
tors would be a retrogade step, as it would bring to a con- 
clusion the veterinary education of stockholders, and time 
would certainly show that it would be a serious blow to 
our only industry. 

We respectfully urge your consideration of the fore- 
going arguments, and can conclude this portion by quoting 
from one of the circulars issued some time ago by your 
Department with reference to the supposed existence of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Ireland, and the misconception 
existing in England with regard to proper veterinary 
inspection in connection with same :— 

““This misconception is widespread, finds repeated 
expression in the agricultural press, on the platform, 
and otherwise, and is being utilised in quarters interested 
in depreciating the high reputation of Irish cattle in 
the British market.” 

TuBERCULOSIS. With regard to this matter, we con- 
sider it is a really pressing problem. Unfortunately, 
owing to the state of the country’s finances, we cannot 
believe that the time is ripe for the wholesale and absolute 
carrying out of the Act in its entirety. We do not ques- 
tion the necessity for same; all Irish medica] authority 
deplores the alarming increase in this disease amongst 
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human beings and we cannot believe that the feeding of 
milk from diseased cows is anything but an ever-present 
danger to the children of the nation. Thirty per cent. of 
dairy cattle are tuberculous, and two per cent. suffer from 
tuberculosis of the udder, but a much greater percentage 
of samples of milk contain tubercle bacilli owing to mixing 
of milk. 

Sir Robert Jones (Director of Orthopadic Surgery, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital) said (vide Daily Mail, December 
12th) :-— 

‘*Milk accounted for 70 per cent. of tubercular 
infection of bones and joints” . “one in every 
ten specimens of milk supplied to our towns, contains 
living bacilli of the disease.” 

We believe, under the circumstances, where the neces- 
sary ‘unds are lacking, some modification of the present 
Tuberculosis Order should be possible, such as confining 
the notification entirely to any female bovine animal 
exhibiting clinical symptoms of Tuberculosis. The Order, 
as at present in force, applies to all male Bovine animals. 
We suggest that females alone be liable to slaughter, and 
compensation given for them. In addition we suggest 
that this should be made uniform in all counties of the 
Free State, and the veterinary inspector of the rural 
district given a fixed salary for carrying out the duties 
under this amended Act, instead of the present system 
of fees. 

We believe, and respectfully recommend, that the time 
has now arrived for all those matters, so vitally affecting 
the prosperity of the Irish Free State, to be taken into 
serious consideration, and by means of a conference, con- 
sisting of the Minister of Agriculture, Representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture (Veterinary Branch), the 
National Farmers’ Union, the Veterinary Inspectors, and 
any other parties concerned, to discuss the whole scheme 
covered by the Contagious Diseases of Animals Acts, 
as at present administered, and to make any modifications, 
in the interests of economy and uniformity, that may 
seem good and feasible, in connection with the live stock 
industry. 

It would be deplorable if any steps were taken that 
would antagonise a profession which, being only human, 
hard-working, and 99 per cent. anxious for the prosperity 
of their country, whose agricultural prosperity means so 
much to them, were made to feel that they had been 
ignored in so vital a matter. 

May we trust that in addressing you, we have not 
appeared to dictate, but rather to give you proofs, as you 
desire, of the excellent results obtained from the old 
system of veterinary inspection, which are arguments for 
its retention and extension. 

I am also directed to state that any information or 
assistance which our Association can give you, is always 
at your service. 

‘The importance of the subject must be an excuse for 
the length of our communication. 

Again sincerely thanking you for and on behalf of the 
Munster Veterinary Inspectors’ Association, 

I am, Sir, , 
Your obedient servant, 
T. I. ALEXANDER, M.R.C.V.S., 
Honorary Secretary. 


(c) Saying that some of the Munster Veterinary 
Surgeons are very active in putting the views of the 
Munster Veterinary Inspectors before the Farmers’ 
Association and Agricultural Committees, men- 
tioning in particular Mr. Mulcahy, of Clonmel, and 
Mr. O'Leary, of Macroom. 

(d) Enclosing a copy of the Clonmel Chronicle 
giving a full report of a recent meeting of the Munster 
Veterinary Inspectors’ Association and asking to 
have same sent to the Veterinary Record for pub- 
lication. [This appears at the termination of this 


report. ] 


(e) Saying that he is interested in the veterinary 
amendment to the Local Government Bill. 

(f) Mentioning the necessity of propaganda on 
behalf of the Veterinary Profession. 

2. A reply from the Town Clerk, Bray Urban 
District Council (4-2-25), saying that :— 

(a) The Council are proceeding under the Diseases 
of Animals Acts as advised by the Department of 
Agriculture, 

(b) It is not intended to advertise for a veterinary 
inspector at present. 

The reply was considered unsatisfactory. 

3. A letter from Mr. O’Brien, Claremorris,(6-2-25), 
including a statement describing the functions of the 
Veterinary Surgeon and the Medical Officer of Health 
under the Public Health Acts, and suggesting that 
same be typed and copies sent to the Minister for 
Local Government, and to the Senate and Dail. 

It was decided that it would not be necessary to 
circulate the statement as suggested by Mr. O’Brien. 

4. A reply from Mr. Howard saying that he had 
spoken to Senator Lysaght and obtained from him 
a promise to support the veterinary amendment to 
the Public Health Section of the Local Government 
Bill, and suggesting that we should approach some 
of the leading medical men in Dublin with a view to 
enlisting their support of the amendment. It was 
agreed that it would be better not to approach the 
medical men on the question of the amendment. 

5. <A letter from Mr. McMenamin resigning mem- 
bership. It was resolved to ask him to reconsider 
and withdraw the resignation. 

The following result of the election of Officers for 
the year 1925 was announced :—- 

President: Mr. P. F. Dolan, D.V.S.M. 

Vice- Presidents: Professor D. Kehoe, and Mr. 
J. J. Cosgrove. 

Hon. Secretary: Professor J. J. O'Connor. 

Hon. Treasurer: Professor T. G. Browne. 

Members of Council: Messrs. J. F. Healy, 5. 
Conway, A. F. O'Dea, W. T. M. Browne, and J. J. 
O’Brien. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that he had sent the 
statement contained in report of Council to the daily 
and evening press, in which it* had appeared in full 
in a@ prominent position, and that he had sent copies 
of same, together with a covering letter, to each of 
the Senators. 

He also announced that Mr. Parkinson had advised 


“him to call on the Parliamentary Draughtsman at 


the Government Buildings to arrange about the 
re-introduction of the amendment in the report 
stage of the Local Government Bill. Mr. Parkinson 
said that the reason the amendment was put back 
was that the Senators were rather confused as to its 
meaning, many thinking that it meant the creation 
of a new appointment for Veterinary Surgeons, and 
not merely the confirmation of services already 
existing. He had been speaking to Senator Dr. 
O'Sullivan since the meeting of the Senate and 
persuaded him to support the amendment on the 
next occasion. Mr. Parkinson advised writing to 
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the press, again explaining the objects of the amend- 
ment. 

The Hon. Secretary called upon the Parliamentary 
Draughtsman and arrived just as he and Mr. Miley 
were framing a new amendment for the report stage 
of the Bill. They informed him that it would be a 
great mistake to re-introduce the amendment in the 
same terms as before, as the form in which it had 
been inserted would give any person the impression 
that it was creating a new appointment, consequently 
they altered the amendment to read thus :—- 

22. At least one of the Sanitary Officers appointed by 
any Sanitary Authority under the provisions of 
Section Ll of the Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, 
shall be a duly qualified veterinary surgeon, and 
the duties assigned to such officer shall include 
inspection and examination of meat, inspection 
of cattle in dairies and other similar duties. 

They maintained that this had exactly the same 
meaning as the origina! amendment. 

The Hon. Secretary said he had arranged to call 
again at the Ministry of Local Government, before 
the insertion of the amendment, and asked the 
meeting if they were satisfied as to its terms. It was 
agreed that the new form of the amendment did not 
alter the meaning and that therefore it was accept- 
able. The Hon. Secretary also announced that the 
report stage of the Bill would be considered at the 
meeting of the Senate on the following Wednesday. 
It was resolved that the Past-President, Mr. Doyle, 
the new President, Mr. Dolan, and the Hon. Secretary 
should attend at the Senate House on that day to 
explain to Senators before the meeting the objects of 
the amendment, and on the suggestion of Professor 
Kehoe, it was decided to make a brief statement of 
these objects in leaflet form for distribution to the 
Senators. It was decided to ask Mr. Parkinson to 
meet this deputation on that occasion. The Hon. 
Secretary informed the meeting that he had asked 
Mr. R. B. Freeman to use his influence with members 
of the Senate with whom he was acquainted, on 
behalf of the amendment and that he had agreed to 
write to several of them immediately, enclosing 
copies of the statement already circulated and asking 
them to vote for the amendment. 

Messrs. EK. V. Kelly and H. Dolan also got copies of 
these circulars to send to Senators with whom they 
were able to use influence. 

The Hon. Secrerary remarked that arrangements 
would have to be made for conferring the Honorary 
Associateship of the Association on Mr. Parkinson. 
It was decided to leave the matter in the hands of 
the Council. 

Professor CraiG raised the question of members 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons residing 
in Ireland, withholding their annual registration fee 
to the R.C.V.S. on the ground that the Irish Free 
State is a Dominion in the same position as the 
Colonies, which are not under the jurisdiction of the 
Royal College, and he pointed out the folly, in the 
interests of the profession and its individual members 
in Ireland, of such a course, which would have the 
effect of cutting off all connection between the 


veterinary profession in Ireland and the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, whereby the veterinary 
profession in Ireland would lose the support of the 
Royal College in all matters pertaining to its interests, 
such as the prosecution of “ quacks” and of those 
infringing the bye-laws of the College. 

It was proposed by Professor Craic and seconded 
by Professor Kenuor, and passed unanimously, that 
the Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland urge 
upon all members of the veterinary profession in 
Ireland to retain their relation with the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons by paying their annual 
registration fee. 

Professor CRAIG, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
the outgoing President and Officers, spoke in eulog- 
istic terms of their services. Mr. O'Dea seconded the 
proposal, which was passed with acclamation. 

The President and Officers suitably replied. 

Mr. Dotan, on occupying the Chair, vacated by 
Mr. Doyle, expressed thanks for the honour conferred 
upon him and promised to do all in his power to 
continue the good work of the Association, in which 
he hoped to have the whole-hearted co-operation of 
the members. 

Mr. Doy Le expressed regret on vacating the chair, 
as he had had a very pleasant year of office. He 
referred to the large amount of useful work done by 
the Association during the year. 

* * * * 


Rerorr or DePruTATION TO THE SENATE. 

In accordance with instructions received at the Annual 
General Meeting the Hon. Secretary wrote to Mr. Parkinson 
acquainting him of the deputation appointed to attend the 
Senate during the report stage of the Local Government 
Bill, and asking him whether he approved of this pro- 
cedure and if he would introduce the deputation to some 
of the Senators. Mr. Parkinson replied by ’ phone saying 
that it would be better to have an interview with the 
Minister of Local Government and explain to him the 
objects of the amendment so that he could put the matter 
clearly before the Senators, who. Mr. Parkinson said, 
would be influenced more by the remarks of the Minister 
than by anything he or the deputation would say. Mr. 
Parkinson said he would see the deputation at the Senate. 
Consequently the Hon. Secretary had the following brief 
statement typed for presentation to the Minister :—- 

The Veterinary Services referred to comprise :— 

1. The inspection of dairy cows, to ensure that 
they are free from diseases communicable to man and 
in a fit condition to produce wholesome milk for sale 
to the public. " 

2. The inspection of animals intended for human 
food, before and after slaughter, in order to prevent 
meat of diseased animals being presented for sale to 
the public. 

3. The inspection of all meat intended for export so 
as to ensure that the standard and reputation of our 
export meat trade shall be maintained and be in a 
position to compete with that of other countries. 

Veterinary inspection on these lines is already in 
vogue in every progressive country. All the meat 
exported from Australia, Canada, the United States, 
and the Argentine, is subjected to veterinary inspection, 
and all the large towns of Great Britain have veterinary 
surgeons appointed for the inspection of dairy cows, 
meat and milk. 

The President, Mr. P. F. Dolan, and the Hon. Secretary 
interviewed the Minister and Mr. Miley on the Tuesday, 
showed him the statement mentioned and explained to 
him, for the enlightenment of the Senators, the indispens- 
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able services of the veterinary surgeon under the Public 
Health Acts. Mr. Dolan quoted an instance which had 
occurred that day of a tubercular carcase which was about 
to be presented for sale outside the city, being condemned 
by a veterinary inspector for the County Council. 

The Minister said that the amendment had received a 
stormy reception in the Senate and that much opposition 
was offered to it on the ground that it would create new 
appointments and necessitate the dismissal of existing 
officers, who would require to be compensated. Mr. 
Dolan described the working of the Public Health regula- 
tions relative to meat inspection in Scotland, and pointed 
out in the handbook containing those regulations the 
paragraphs specifically stating that veterinary surgeons 
only are fully qualified to act as meat inspectors. The 
Minister was very interested. 

It was intimated to Mr. Dolan and the Hon. Secretary 
that they should try and get into touch with some of the 
Senators before the meeting. Consequently the follow- 
ing day they called on Mrs. Wyse Power and put our case 
before her. Although admitting the necessity of veterinary 
inspection under the Public Health Acts she said she was 
opposed to the amendment on the ground that its passage 
would mean the dismissal of existing officers whom she 
agreed might be quite incapable, but who would require 
to get compensation for loss of office. She said she would 
vote as she thought fit. 

The Hon. Secretary called again to the Government 
Buildings and saw Mr. Browne, of the Ministry of Local 
Government, who assured him that the amendment would 
be inserted in the new form already referred to and approved 
of at the annual general meeting of the Association. 

The deputation met Senator Parkinson in Kildare 
Street and he obtained for them admission into the Senate 
Chamber. The Hon. Secretary handed Mr. Parkinson 
a number of explanatory leaflets, which he distributed 
amongst his colleagues and secured several promises to 
vote for the amendment. All the Labour representatives 
agreed to vote for the amendment. The deputation 
occupied seats in the Visitors’ Gallery during the debate 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the amendment carried 
on a show of hands. 

In the course of the debate, Sir J. Kean remarked that 
the Veterinary Association had been very active in the 
matter, judging from the press. 

The Minister, in the discussion on the amendment, 
mentioned the case of the tubercular carcase exposed for 
sale, of which Mr. Dolan informed him in the interview 
referred to, as an argument in favour of the amendment. 


(To be continued.) 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
Diary of Events. 
May 12th- Meeting of the Midland Counties Division 
at Shrewsbury. - 
», 2lst—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers and Annual Report 
issued. 
,, 28th—-R.C.V.8. Voting Papers to be returned. 
June 4th—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. Ear! 
Haig to attend to receive Diploma of 
Honorary Associate. 


June 19th—R.A.V.C. Annual Dinner, Hotel Cecil. 
July 2nd—-R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner, Hotel Victoria. 


We have heard from Professor J. B. Buxton that 
he has received many requests to demonstrate the 
technique of the intradermal tuberculin test as a 
result of our suggestion in the editorial article of the 
issue of April 25th, and he authorises us to state that 
he will be very pleased to attend personally, or send 


_to the 


a member of his staff to any divisional meeting for 
this purpose. Secretaries of divisions should remem- 
ber that Professor Buxton is a very busy man and 
should endeavour to make their appointments as 
long beforehand as possible. 


LOCOMOTIVES TO SUPERSEDE Pit Pontes. 

Five British models are entered for the competition for 
a prize of £1,000 offered by Mr. Charles Markham, South 
Yorkshire colliery owner, for the best electric locomotive 
capable of superseding the pit pony for haulage work 
underground. A series of tests, which lasted a week, were 
begun on April 5th, in a field near Brodsworth Colliery, 
Doncaster. The engines must be gas-proof and dust- 
proof on account of the danger in mines. ‘The competition 
was judged by a number of experts nominated by the 
Ministry of Mines. Although it was open to the world, 
only ten entries, all British, were received, and five were 
selected. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than bv the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


Tuberculin Testing. 
To tHe Eprror or THe VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—-I was quite interested to see the result obtained by 
the use of the Intradermic Tuberculin Test as reported in 
* Tuberculin Tests in Cattle.” I gather that it takes up 
less time than the subcutaneous test and on this count 
should be more useful to the general practitioner. 

In carrying out the subcutaneous test in practice I think 
many more must be rejected than there are in the table 
on p. 34 of that report. For instance, I think a great many 
practitioners would call the chart shown by Nos. 30 and 48 
a definite reaction. No. 32 would be classed as doubtful 
at least, if not failed, as it started as LOL. Nos. 34, 38 and 46 
would have at least one more temperature taken to ensure 
that none of them was a late reactor.—Yours truly, 
A. J. Baxter. (Class D.). 


A Telephone Complaint. 


To tan Epiror or THE VETERINARY Revorp. 
Sir,—-May | bring to your notice the present unsatis- 
factory arrangements with regard to the telephone of 
veterinary surgeons. On coming in to-night, just after 
5 p.m., | found my telephone out of order—neither in- 
coming nor outgoing calls being possible. On reporting the 
fault I was told, as on previous occasions, that nothing 
could be done until the next morning as a veterinary 
surgeon was not entitled to the emergency service granted 
to hospitals, doctors, ete. Surely this state of affairs can 
be altered by an official intimation from the N.V.M.A. 
Authorities.—Yours faithfully, Haroip 8. 
ROBINSON. 
Newport, 
May 4th, 1925. 
[The General Secretary already has this matter in hand, 
but would be glad to hear of any further facts in support of 
the complaint made—Ep.}. 


To THe Epiror oF THE VETERINARY ReEcorD. 
Sir,—I regret 1 have been unable to reply to Mr. Brown's 
letter in your issue of the 28th February, and trust he will 
excuse my seemingly want of courtesy. 
* Grass staggers” and stomach staggers,” in my opinion, 
arise from the same cause, the name given depending on 
when and where the animal is attacked. 1 am afraid 1 can 
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only say at present that I believe this condition is due toa 
toxemia from the stomach and bowels—rather a poor 
theory and not very enlightening I admit. In sta the 
symptom: closely resemble those familiar to us in milk 
fever, where there is certainly delirium, not connected 
with pain, but due to temporary brain disorder. 

On the other hand, in acute lead or arsenical poisoning 
the manifestation of pain is very real all through the illness. 
Recently I saw four cows afterwards proved to have been 
poisoned by arsenic, showing all the symptoms as described 
by Mr. Wardrop. Before making investigations, one could 
form an opinion that these cows were suffering from an 
acute bowel disorder. Their frenzy was easily diagnosed 
as due to very acute pain and all showed that haggard look 
familiar to us all. I am not entering into details of the 
other symptoms of the pain in the bowels shown, as kicking 
at the abdomen, pain on pressure and diarrhea, etc. 
Despite treatment all these cows died. 

We often see cows and calves suffering from “‘ stomach 
staggers,’ showing the usual symptoms of delirium, etc., 
as in milk fever. All these cases are due to stomach and 
bowel disorders and are best treated with oleaginous 
purgatives and intesinal disinfectants ——Yours faithfully, 
J. Kerr CALDERWOOD. 

Clitheroe, 

May 4th, 1925. 


Export of Horses for Food. 


To tHe Eprror or THE VETERINARY REcoRD. 


Sir,—Comment and discussion on the above subject are 
needed, and the letter reproduced in your issue of May 2, 
gives an opening for them. The unthinking andsentimen- 
tal will doubtless swallow all the ipse dizits in the letter 
from the Belgian Animal Protection Society to the various 
Excellencies in the United Kingdom. The reasoning and 
logical will want to know where and how “ the torture of 
hunger and thirst” and slaughtering “in primitive and 
very cruel fashions”? occur and, again, why the fate of 
horses ‘‘ sent to France for butchery is much worse than 
that of horses sent to Belgium.” 

If these statements are true they certainly should be 
supported by many vouched for facts supplied by judicial, 
disinterested and uubiassed persons with some knowledge 
of animal transit and methods of slaughter. If they can 
he verified, then surely they form a strong case, not for an 
appeal to us to tax the trade out of existence, but for France 
and Belgium to set their own houses in order. If false—as 
many well informed people believe—the protests and con- 
templated action will die a natural death. People ac- 
quainted with animal traffic will want to know why 
Canadian cattle can be landed in Lancashire in prime 
condition if there is such suffering in sea passages. Human 
beings who make sea voyages will want to know why an 
old man or woman should suffer more than a young one 
in transit and why young and valuable horses should be 
selected as a privileged class to be sent over to France dnd 
Belgium under ideal conditions or at any rate without any 
cruelty —Y ours faithfully, G. Maya. 

Bolton. 

“ Kirk’s Dog Gag.”’ 
To THe Eprror or tHe Verertnary Recorp. 


Sir,—It was with interest and some amusement, that I 
read Mr. Gray’s defence of his dog-gag—an appliance 
—whose equal he has never seen. He alluded to my 
modification of it as both an “invention” and a “ com- 
pilation ’—the latter word in italics. It could hardly be a 
modification of two gags without being a compilation, 
which fact I readily advanced at the C.V.S. meeting. 
I do not, however, acclaim it as an invention, nor have I 
(like Mr. Gray) any pecuniary interest in any of the three 
patterns of dog-gag mentioned at that meeting. 

The allegation that my pattern gag is too small for a fox 
terrier, is, of course, quite incorrect. But, in reference to 
this matter, I am not one of those who advocate opening 


a dog’s mouth to its fullest extent when a gag is applied. 
Such a method is cruel and unnecessary. The left-hand, 
by encircling both jaws, not only prevents the excessive 
opening of the mouth, but also effectually prevents the gag 
from becoming loosefand falling out. Mr. Gray speaks of 
his “ middle-size”” gag, thus admitting that there are more 
than one size of Gray’s gag. I showed only one size. 
which I stated was the one most useful for every-day prac- 
tice. ‘That does not, however, preclude any practitioner 
from obtaining larger or smaller sizes, as he sees fit ; and 
it was not the size so much as the build of the appliance 
to which I wished to give prominence. 

Mr. Gray has not, in his letter, made any allusion to the 
disadvantages of his pattern gag, which 1 pointed out at 
the meeting; but these appear to me, nevertheless, 
to exist. Messrs. Arnolds, too, incline to my view, for 
I was informed that any ‘ modification ’’ would, in future, 
be adopted, and would certainly supersede the Reliance 

—if not Gray’s. 

am sorry, of course, if I have trodden upon my friend’ s 
toes, though I can assure him that my only desire was to 
bring forward, for the general benefit, what appeared to me 
to be an improvement, and what I have found in practice 
can be justifiably so-called.—Yours faithfully, Hamiron 
KIrk. 

Wigmore Street, W. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :-— 

Report of a meeting of the Southern Counties Division. 
from Mr. J. Facer, Hon. Secretary. Communication from 
Mr. W. Jackson Young. 
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